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Rith and Kin. 


By tHe Avutuor or ‘THE First VIOLIN’ AND ‘ PROBATION.’ 


Carrer XXXIV. 


“FOR THE REST OF MY LIFE.” 


ULY, more than three years later; the scene, one of the front 
rooms at the Nurses’ Home, Fence Street, Irkford; the 
persons, a man and a woman, alone—he, standing on the hearth- 
rug, where he had been waiting some two or three minutes ; she, 


just closing the door behind her as she came in. 

The man was Dr. Hugh Wentworth; the woman, Judith 
Conisbrough. 

He was a young-looking man—even surprisingly young when 
one considered the high position he had, and the really vast 
responsibilities which devolved upon him. But on looking more 
closely, one saw that if he were young in years, yet he was one of 
those men who are born with master-minds. One forgot entirely 
that he was young and handsome, and pleasant to look upon, so 
much were these advantages overweighed by the intellectual ones 
—by the fire that dwelt in the deep eyes, by the grand sweep of 
the magnificent forehead, the mental power expressed in every 
line and every feature. 

Till Judith entered, he had been leaning against the mantel- 
piece with his hands clasped behind him, and his eyes raised to 
‘the dingy-looking ceiling above, and he heaved a sigh. Even 
those two or three moments of sorely-needed leisure, of waiting 
and inaction, were hardly spared and much grudged. 

He had not been kept waiting very long. In that establish- 
ment punctuality and alertness were laws as immutable as those 
of the Medes and Persians. There was she whom he sought, 
walking into the room, looking different from her old self, as you, 
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reader, have known her, because she had a white cap on her head, 
a black gown, a white apron of lawn with a stomacher, all edged 
with little plaited frills of the same material. 

“ Good-afternoon, nurse,” he observed, holding out his hand. 

“Good-afternoon. We meet for the first time to-day, 1 
think ? ” 

“Yes. There is a small matter of business which I wish to 
discuss with you,” said he, and paused. 

She had moved nearer to the window, and now stood beside it, 
looking at him. Then, when the broader light fell upon her, cne 
saw that the cap and apron, the badges of her order, were not the 
only things to distinguish her from the Judith Conisbrough of 
three years ago. She looked, if anything, a little taller, possibly 
a very little stouter, and her carriage, if not more stately, was a 
little more decided than of yore. 

She looked a queenly woman now, in her garb of nursing sister, 
just as she had formerly looked a queenly woman in her shabby 
old gowns—in her sorrow, her poverty, her bitter unhappiness at 
Yoresett House, when the curse of enforced idleness, and the grip 
of a forbidden love, were upon her. But her face was changed. 
It had altered in the way in which the faces of women do alter, in 
whom heart is as strong as head. 

No acute or even intelligent observer would have dared to say 
that that face wore an altogether happy, or peaceful, or satisfied 
expression: the faces of those who aim high and feel deeply, 
seldom, if ever, do look perfectly placid. There was a calm and 
settled power in it, not inferior, in its way, to that which dwelt 
in the countenance of Dr. Wentworth himself. The eyes were 
steady, scrutinising, and critical. It was the mouth which be- 
trayed, more than anything else, the touch of sadness and dis- 
satisfaction. It was when the face was in entire repose that the 
lips took that curve which makes one feel as if a sigh had either 
just left, or was on the point of leaving them. 

For the rest, one could see that she was in every way developed. 
She had more ease as well as more dignity of manner. She was 
more beautiful than before, as well as older; her face and form 
now more than ever were such as the most heedless could not fail 
to observe. 

Neither she nor Dr. Wentworth sat down. Each knew the time 
of the other to be precious. 

“You go home for your holiday to-morrow?” he said half- 
inquiringly. 

“Yes. A fortnight amongst the Yorkshire hills will not be 
unpleasant.” 
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“‘T wish you would take a month,” was his abrupt remark. 

“A month—why?” Her eyes opened a little, as she looked at 
him in some surprise. “Not because I look ill, surely—for I 
never felt better in my life.” 

“No; but because I wish you on your return to take a great 
deal more responsibility on your shoulders, and you will require 
some thorough rest and setting up before you undertake it.” 

“Indeed. And what is it you wish me to do?” 

“My wife,” said he, smiling, “charged me to tell you that you 
were to do as I wished, on pain of forfeiting her friendship. Now, 
before I explain, let me tell you it is an onerous post I wish you 
to take. Little rest, and much care and anxiety. Perhaps few 
friends, and lots of enemies. That for the disagreeable part of it. 
For the more agreeable: it ought to gratify that ambition of 
yours, to which you have never yet owned, though it is as patent 
to me as the sun in a sky without clouds—it ought to gratify 
that ambition, because it is a post of authority and consequence, 
and is well remunerated. I want you to become the matron of the 
new hospital at Ridgeford.” 

She raised her head quickly; her lips parted, and she looked 
at him in astonishment for a moment. Then her face flushed 
deeply, and she turned her eyes to the prospect outside. 

Dr. Wentworth watched her unobtrusively, but with the 
keenest and liveliest interest. He had been her staunch friend 
ever since the evening he had first seen her, in this very room, 
standing before him in her bonnet and cloak, to be inspected, 
when she had said, with a naiveté which had amused him, and an 
earnestness which had gratified him : 

“T do not know what you can give me to do, but I beg you will 
give me something. If it is only sweeping and dusting, let me 
have it: do not send me back.” 

He had not sent her back, for he had correctly discerned (which 
even genius does not always succeed in doing) that she was one of 
those tools which will work well, and he had from the first let 
her see that he expected a great deal fromher. He had not been 
disappointed, and he had been charmed, like inferior men, to find 
his own prophetic verdict so thoroughly realised. 

The more he asked of work, or study, or observation, or, as he 
would say in moments of expansiveness to the wife of his bosom, 
“of general all-round perfection in her work and her behaviour,” 
the more she had seemed ready and willing to give him. 

Under his influence and by his advice, she had received training, 
not only in nursing, but in some branches of medicine and surgery 
as well. He had said little to her during her studies in these 
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subjects, but had one day, not long ago, surprised her by propos- 
ing to her that she should study medicine thoroughly, and adopt 
it as a profession, adding that she had nothing to fear, and would 
make her way. 

He had calculated on that ambition, in which he now told her 
he still believed; but it had not answered to the call. Judith 
had declined, saying she had no vocation. Mingled motives, so 
delicately shaded and complicated that she could not possibly 
have explained their whence or wherefore, had led her to this 
refusal. He had been as nearly angry with her as possible, 
saying in remonstrance : 

“Scores of women, who really have no vocation for it, who 
want notoriety, or are curious about things they don’t understand, 
or who want to make a living, and think they have fewer rivals 
in the medical line than in the schoolmistress one—they all rush 
into it, pushing to the front, and making themselves a spectacle 
for gods and men. Here are you—the very sort we want as a 
pioneer for women-doctors—high-minded and high-hearted, with 
a pure reverence for science and humanity, with every qualifica- 
tion, mental, moral and physical. And you will not. You ought 
to lead the way, to be one of the pioneers on that road where the 
women who follow after you will some day be great.” 

Judith had shaken her head, smiling. 

“You are quite mistaken,” she said. “ Ilay no claims to a‘ pure 
reverence for science and humanity,’ as you call it. I know 
nothing about them, except that the one is really great, and the 
other is thought so by some people. Do you suppose I became a 
nurse because I wished to do so? Not at all, and I never would 
have done it if I could have had a happier lot. I ‘ took to it,’ as 
they say, because I was miserable, and wanted relief from my 
wretchedness ; I did not like it then, and I do not like it now. 
You may think me a poor-spirited creature ; but I would rather 
stay here and do as you tell me, and act under orders, than be the 
first and cleverest woman-doctor of all time.” 

“You are trying to cajole me by flattery.” 

“Tam speaking the simple, unvarnished truth.” 

“My wife says indignantly —as if it were my fault—that if she 
had had your qualifications I should never have got her tomarry me.” 

“ Oh, how could she say such a thing? It is almost wicked of 
her,” Judith had said, and she had remained immovable. Yes, she 


thought it a glorious profession, she said, the noblest that ex- 
isted 





“Bar the clerical one,” he had suggested, with a malicious smile. 
“Bar none,” had been Judith’s emphatic retort ; and she would 
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honour a really clever medical woman and would be quite ready to 
darn her stockings and do her drudgery. The position itself, of a 
medical woman, she declined. This refusal, and their dispute about 
it, was in Dr. Wentworth’s mind now, as he observed her keenly 
and noted every change that passed over her face. 

“Tshall think you wish to be unfriendly to me, if you refuse me 
this,” he said. “ You are familiar with all the details of the scheme; 
you have heard them discussed at my house often enough. You 
know what the duties will be; the salary will be three hundred 
a year. Now, where is your ‘ Yes’?” 


“Yes’ is sometimes a very hard word to say, Dr. 
Wentworth.” 


“Tt ought not to be so, when duty cries for it so very loudly, 
as in this case.” 

“ You are the chief of the council, and the real head of it, are 
you not ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ And would you always give me your friendship, your counsel, 
and your advice ?” 

“You may depend upon them entirely.” 

“Tt would be a very useful sphere?” she said musingly. 

“You, as well as I, know how useful. In that place you will 
be an influence, and a beneficent one, on hundreds. My dear 
friend,” he took her hand, “ apart from all other considerations, 
the woman who worthily fills that office, as it will be when it is 
developed, and as you will fill it—with its trials and its difficul- 
ties, its powers and its opportunities for doing good—that woman 
may, if the right spirit animate her, attain to the rank of the 
other good women whose names ought to stand opposite saints’ 
days in men’s and women’s hearts.” 

“Then I cannot be worthy of it,” said she, moved. 

“And I say you are; and I say that if you will not take it, I 
know not where to put my hand on any other woman qualified as 
you are qualified for it.” 

“Tf I took it, I should have to make up my mind that it should 
be for the rest of my life?” 

“ You would.” 


A long pause. He did not interrupt her, nor press her for an 
answer, for precious as the time of both was, these moments of 
reflection and turning-over were absolutely necessary. He leaned 
against the mantelpiece in silence, and she stood by the window, 
equally silent, seeing, without heeding them, all the throng of 


men and vehicles which streamed incessantly up and down the 
noisy thoroughfare. 
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What visions did she tear to shreds, he wondered, as he watched 
her without letting her see his observation—what hopes did she 
finally immolate ? what bright illusions of girlhood did she lock 
out from her heart for ever? Could he have known, he would 
have been aware that she had never had any youth, and that she 
even now inwardly expostulated with her destiny, which had led 
her up through five-and-twenty years of life without that youth. 
Though he and she had grown fast friends, though she and his 
wife had become almost like sisters, no word had ever passed her 
lips which could give any clue to the story of sorrow and hope- 
lessness which had driven her forth from her home at twenty- 
two, a sad, unhopeful woman, and had first led her to them. That 
there was a story, he was persuaded; persuaded, too, that she 
went over it in her mind as she stood looking out of the window 
then, before she answered him—some story connected with her 
home in that green dale which he had never seen, but of which 
she had once or twice spoken in words which, though simple, had 
been full of life and fire. 

At last her answer came : 

“JT will do as you wish, Dr. Wentworth. I will go to 
Ridgeford.” 

In the joy and relief of his heart, he stepped forward and shook 
both her hands. 

“Tdo thank you—from my heart I thank you! With you at 
its head, Ridgeford shall be the first place of its kind in England 
—that I swear!” 

He laughed with satisfaction. Judith only looked very grave, 
and then he said : 

“ But have you no curiosity to know what my great and special 
reason was for wishing you to go?” 

“What was it ?” 

“Just this. I don’t want you to be lost to suffering humanity 
and the medical profession, whether as a member of it, or a 
servant of it. Once safe in that post, you are safe for life; but, 
until you are installed there, I have a consuming dread, which 
haunts me like a ghost, of your breaking away from us, and 
getting married.” 

“You certainly need not fear that,” said Judith, after a 
moment’s pause, as she looked at him. “It is the one contin- 
gency in my life which I am absolutely certain will never 
occur. Therefore be reassured.” 

“To think of you married,” pursued the fanatic, “ devoted to 
one miserable man and his tiresome family, is to think of some- 
thing monstrous. Well, good-bye. You'll see my wife to- 
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morrow, before setting off. And stay at home a month, while 
you have the chance.” 
He wrung her hand again, and departed. 


Cuarter XXXY. 


THE WAY NOT CLEAR. 


Once more Judith alighted at the well-known station at Hawes, 
and was met, as of old, by mine host of the King’s Arms at 
Yoresett, and driven home by him. It was the third holiday she 
had had since first going to her work, but it was now more than 
a year since she had last been at home. To Judith these home- 
comings had their terror as well as their joy. Her love of her 
home, and of every spot of ground for miles around it, was a thing 
of a deep and ineradicable growth. Therefore there was always 
a certain delight in returning and beholding the familiar scenes 
and objects. But the desolation within was so great as almost 
entirely to counterbalance this joy. Since she had left home 
no word of leaving Yoresett had ever been spoken either by 
Delphine or by Mrs. Conisbrough. Each time that she returned 
it seemed to Judith that Delphine looked more shadowy, more 
exquisitely lovely, and more unearthly in her fragility. She was 
particularly struck with that look when she alighted on this 
occasion, and her sister came forward to welcome her. She 
formed a striking contrast to the splendid handsomeness of the 
youngest girl, now a tall and well-developed young lady of nine- 
teen, as full of health, of life, and fire, as Delphine seemed 
shadowy and ghost-like in her beauty. 

They welcomed her—Delphine very quietly, Rhoda enthu- 
siastically. Judith had been visited often by a torturing sus- 
picion that Delphine had never regarded her with the same 
feelings since that afternoon when she had found her in her 
painting-room, and had told her old Martha Paley’s tale. She 
fancied that Delphine regarded her sometimes with a strangely 
cold and alien glance, as if she suddenly recollected the mortal 
blow which Judith’s hand had dealt to her happiness, and shivered 
and feared at the remembrance of it. The idea was almost 
intolerably painful, and she had never dared to put it into words. 
Where would have been the use? Delphine could not order her 
feelings and expression to be exactly that which was most pleasing 
to others. 

Rhoda’s ery now, as of old, was for news: 

“What’s your news, Judith? Surely you have some news?” 
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“ Yes, I have, this time. But I shall not tell it you till I can 
tell it to mamma as well.” 

“She is upstairs,” observed Delphine, “but I fancy she will 
come down before long.’ 

They were in the parlour, and while Judith sat down and 
rested, Delphine remarked : 

« Judith, I think you will find mamma looking a good deal 
changed—I am afraid so. But don’t seem to notice it, for there is 
nothing she dislikes more than for people to make remarks about 
it.” 

“ Why, do you mean she is ill, or—or failing, or anything ?” 

“T don’t know, Iam sure. She is very much changed—I can 
hardly describe to you in what way.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking when Mrs. Coinsbrough came 
into the room. Judith could not but agree with her sister’s words. 
Their mother looked haggard, worn, and aged, and all these things 
had greatly increased upon her since Judith had last seen her. 

Judith advanced, and greeted her with tender affection; but 
Mrs. Conisbrough received her coldly. It was one of the girl’s 
heaviest trials, and one which, she felt, was not likely to cease 
while her mother lived. 

Judith had been desperate when she had taken that extreme 
step of speaking to her mother of the wrong she had done; but 
she had spoken of it, and as a simple matter of fact Mrs. Conis- 
brough had never forgiven her for it. They had never been very 
sympathetic, but that episode had created a breach between them 
—not very noticeable on the outside, but deep—deep as the 
respective bases of their own characters. 

Judith always felt as if she hardly dared lift her eyes to her 
mother’s face. She always felt as if she were the culprit, and as 
if she were for ever labouring under the ban of a parent’s heavy 
and merited displeasure. These feelings are settled for us, and 
arise within us, not at the dictates of reason and justice, but in 
obedience to inherited traditions, whose beginning has its source 
somewhere in the dim vista of our ancestors’ habits, countless 
generations back; in obedience, too, to certain instincts in our 
own individual natures. Such instincts as these it was which 
made Judith Conisbrough morally cast ashes upon her own head 
for ever having dared to speak to her mother of her sin; which 
made her feel almost as if that mother were justified in treating 
her with the distant and ceremonious coldness which she had 
observed to her ever since the first moments of the silence with 
which she had received her daughter’s words. 

Delphine also knew the miserable secret, but it did not appear 
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to have caused the same breach between her and her mother. 
Mrs. Conisbrough spoke almost genially to her, and called her 
“my love!” It was three years, Judith reflected, her heart rent 
with anguish, since that term of endearment, or any like it, had 
been bestowed upon her. She waited until the evening meal was 
over, and they were all seated together in the familiar parlour. 
She had noticed her mother’s slight and failing appetite, and how 
she turned away in distaste from almost everything they tried to 
tempt her with. Though it was July, there was a small fire, and 
Mrs. Conisbrough took her place beside it when tea was over. 
Judith took her position on a stool at her mother’s feet, and 
clasping her hands on her knee, looked up into her face, and said : 

* Mother, I have something to tell you.” 

“Indeed,” was the listless reply. 

“Yes. You know all about Dr. Wentworth now. You have 
often heard of him from me, and I am sure yon have heard his 
praises sounded by the Mallesons.” 

“Oh yes! I suppose he is a very great man. I know he seems 
to have the art of making people slave for him without giving 
them much remuneration.” 

“Tt is not always he who decides what the remuneration shall 
be. He called upon me yesterday. He wants me to take a 
month’s holiday instead of only a fortnight, and then he wants me 
to undertake a very serious responsibility.” 

“Has he any thoughts of paying you for the responsibility ?” 

“The payment is in the hands of a committee, and it is very 
liberal. He wants me to be the matron of the new hospital at 
Ridgeford, near Irkford.” 

“You?” said Mrs. Conisbrough, looking at her curiously, as if 
she could not take the idea in. “ Matron of a hospital— and what 
did you say ?” 

“He begged me to go,” said Judith, looking into her mother’s 
face with a great longing. “He is to be the head of the council, 
and really the master of it all, and he promised to be my 
faithful friend if I undertook it. It is an almost terribly respon- 
sible post.” 

“Ah, indeed! And pray, what did you decide? I should 
have felt myself too young and inexperienced had I been in your 
place,” said Mrs. Conisbrough almost coldly; while Delphine, 
with a sudden rush of surprise and sympathy exclaimed : 

“ Why, Judith, it will be an immense work. It will want a 
woman of great power in every way—a woman like you, and I am 


sure I think Dr. Wentworth hit upon the right person when he 
chose you for it.” 
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“ He would not allow me to decline, or to urge any objections,” 
said Judith, turning to Delphine, almost choked with grief at the 
manner in which her news was received. Was it not the turning- 
point of her whole life? Did not her mother know well its full 
significance? And had she nothing warmer, nothing more 
sympathetic to say to it than this? “I have had great difficulty 
in believing that I ought to accept it,” Judith went on, “but at 
last I felt that I must at least try, and I accepted.” 

She turned to her mother again, and said : 

“The salary is a good one, mother ; it is three hundred a year.” 

“Dear me! That is certainly an improvement. The walk in 
life which you have chosen is not one which would have recom- 
mended itself to me; but, since you have chosen it, I congratulate 
you on being successful in it.” 

Judith said no more. She had communicated the news some- 
what as one doesa disagreeable duty, but she had not expected 
it to be received thus. When Mrs. Conisbrough retired, which 
she did early, Delphine went with her to her room, and thus 
Judith and Rhoda were left alone. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about mamma?” said the former. 
“She ought to have a first-rate physician to see her, even if we 
had to send to London for him. Iam perfectly certain she is 
very seriously out of health. You should not have kept me in the 
dark, Rhoda.” 

“It was Delphine, Judith, She said you had care and trouble 
enough, without having that added to them. Poor Del! She has 
been longing for you to come. She has had a dismal time of it 
with mamma.” 

“ Why, has mamma been cross? ” 

“Dreadful! She can’t help it, poor thing. I can often see that 
it is not because she feels unkind or spiteful, but because she is 
miserable. Uncle Aglionby has a great deal to answer for, and I 
hope he will have to answer for it. I don’t despair of seeing him 
brought to account sometime. Meantime it isnot very agreeable 
for us here below. I don’t know how Delphine bears it as she 


does, but mamma has never let her alone about having refused Mr. 
Danesdale.” 


“ Rhoda!” 

“You cannot imagine what I have felt sometimes, when I have 
had to watch Delphine being literally tortured. Of course I don’t 
pretend to understand the facts of the case, or why Delphine 
refused Mr. Danesdale, but I do know that she adores him, and that 
her heart is breaking.” 


“Oh, Rhoda, it is what I have feared, and what has haunted me 
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again and again, while I have been away. She is one of those who 
never complain, and never get over a thing of that kind. Poor 
child! But it must not goon. Does she ever see Mr. Danes- 
dale ?” 

“ Oh, at church, sometimes. She never looks at him, but I have 
seen him look at her with a look I cannot understand. I don’t 
think she has ever spoken to him since that ball you went to. Sir 
Gabriel has not been well, and they say he is very anxious for Mr. 
Dauesdale to be married, and that he will be soon.” 

“Ah! To whom? Do they say that too?” 

“Some people talk about Miss Bird. They say she has refused 
no end of men for his sake.” 

“T don’t believe it. She is a sweet little thing, but I don’t 
believe she cares, or ever did care, a straw for Randulf Danesdale. 
No; depend upon it, if he marries, to oblige his father, it will be 
a different sort of woman—one who will put as little heart into 
the affair as he will himself. Poor fellow!” 

“T know nothing about that. I know they say he is going to 
be married, and if he does marry I believe it will kill Delphine. | 
She says he is quite right—she told mamma so. She says he 
must marry, but it will kill her all the same.” 

Judith sat silent, her heart wrung; and Rhoda, who was, for 
her, exceedingly subdued, did not enlarge upon the situation. 
Presently Delphine came downstairs, looking, as Judith’s eyes, 
sharpened by pity and fear observed, almost transparent in her 
fragility. 

The girls talked about their mother, and Judith found her 
sisters as anxious as herself to have advice. She said she would 
write to Dr. Wentworth, and ask his advice, and request him to 
tell them whom they ought to consult. 

Later, when Judith and Rhoda again happened to be alone, the 
latter said : 

“Mr. Danesdale has been abroad for ever so long with Mr. 
Aglionby.” 

“Has he?” 

“Yes; they are most tremendous friends. People call them 
Orestes and Pylades. Whenever Mr. Aglionby is at home, Mr. 
Danesdale is with him, ‘or he is with Mr. Danesdale. But our 
cousin doesn’t spend much of his time at Scar Foot. He’s there 
just now though, and nobody says anything about his getting 
married. His aunt lives with him and keeps house for him, and 
some people seem to like him. The Mallesons do. I’ve seen him 
there once or twice, and he is fearfully grave and dignified. I 
can’t hate the man, though I should like to.” 
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Judith was saved from the necessity of a reply, by the entrance 
of Delphine. She pondered upon all she had heard, and in her 
mind the situation resolved itself into this—that her mother would 
not live long. Her eye, now practised in reading the signs of 
most kinds of disease, beheld the beginning of the end, written 
very plainly in Mrs. Conisbrough’s appearance and expression. 
With her would die her secret and all chance of its becoming 
known; and for them, in their youth and loneliness, would remain 
nothing in the world but to work out, as best they could, the sad 
behest : 

“Work, be unhappy, but bear life, my son.” 


For herself she could answer. She felt within her strength to 
meet her fate and master it. She thought she could answer for 
Rhoda too. No doubt the struggles would be desperate, the 
torture keen, before conquest was hers, but it would be hers in the 
end, she felt sure. But for her best-beloved, to whom she was 
powerless to give hope on the one hand, or callous indifference on 
the other, or, yet again, the resolve that rides triumphant over 
death—what remained for her? She dared not attempt to look 
forward or to answer the question honestly. She had resolution 


to face most possibilities, but not the one which carried Delphine 
out of her life. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 


“ WAIT TILL YOU HEAR FROM ME.” 


Tr was a little more than a week after Judith Conisbrough’s return, 
a sultry afternoon at the end of July. At Scar Foot all was quiet 
except the rooks, which wheeled and cawed noisily in the trees. 
The windows were all open, now that the sun had left the house, 
after being closed all morning, with the blinds down, to keep the 
said sun out. In the dining-room the luncheon-table was spread, 
with Aglionby and Mrs. Bryce at the head and foot of it, and 
Randulf, as guest, at one side. 

The meal was just over as Aglionby observed : 

** You look tired, aunt. Is it the heat?” 

“T suppose so. I think it is going to thunder. I generally 
know by my nerves when it is, and they prognosticate a storm 
now.” 

“ Just like Philippa,” said Randulf, with the air of one who has 
made an interesting discovery. “She says she always knows 
when there’s going to be a thunderstorm.” 

“ You don’t look too brilliant yourself, Bernard,” observed Mrs. 
Bryce, laughing. ‘ Does he, Mr. Danesdale? ” 
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“N—no. A bit thundery (like the weather), as usual, when 
he doesn’t get enough of his own way. I should take no notice of 
him: he’ll come round.” 

“Who would not, after hearing such soothing comments passed 
upon his looks and the causes of them?” said Aglionby, who had 
been looking, as a matter of fact, pale, but darkly handsome, as 
usual, but across whose gravity there now flashed a smile, trans- 
forming his whole face. He pushed his chair away as he spoke, 
and opened the door for Mrs. Bryce, saying : 

“T really would go and rest, aunt, if I were you; or you'll be 
having one of your headaches.” 

“T think I shall,” said Mrs. Bryce, going away. 

“Where shall we go?” said Aglionby to his friend, “ for I’m 
at your disposal this afternoon.” 

“‘ Wherever it’s coolest, and wherever it takes least exertion to 
get to,” was the characteristic reply. 

“That’s my den, then, across the house-place,” said Bernard, 
leading the way. 

Randulf flung himself at full-length on a settee, and began, 
with the usual promptitude of action which contrasted so oddly 
with his drawling speech: 

“Can you guess what it is I want to have over with you?” 

“I suppose you are really thinking of getting married ?” 

“ Yes, more’s the bad luck, Tam. I want you to give me some 
advice as to a suitable lady.” 

“‘Me—surely you know best yourself.” 

“Not I! My father is anything but well, you know, so he 
wasn’t sorry for the excuse to leave town, and I don’t think 
Philippa minded much. She has got a fancy that he is really 
failing, and I can see that he is just miserable till I decide upon 
something. He has sacrificed an awful lot for me; it is right 
that I should sacrifice something for him, so I told him I was 
willing to oblige him.” | 

“You told me at the time” (they both seemed to know what 
this rather vague expression meant) “that he had told you to 
wait five years if you liked; but that you should do nothing of 
the sort.” 

“Ah; I fancied my powers of getting over troubles were 
greater than they turn to be. To make a clean breast of it, I 
care for that girl as much to-day as I did the day she refused me 
—ay, and ten times more. I never shall care for another girl. 
My father says I talk cynically. Philippa, poor lass! turns her 
eyes towards heaven, and says she wonders how I can”—he 
laughed. “She knows nothing about it. Iam going to do it, 
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but I'll never utter one word of pretence in the whole matter ; 
I won’t have ‘love’ so much as mentioned. Therefore, my dear 
fellow, think of money, beauty, rank, cleverness, discretion, 
dignity, suitability, as much as you please ; but for God’s sake don’t 
ask me to marry any girl whom I should have to pretend to care 
for, or who would pretend to care for me.” 

“You talk as if I could lay my finger on the proper person at 
a moment’s notice.” 

“So you can, if you choose.” 

“It’s plain to see, from that, that you know perfectly well who 
is to be the victim of your despair, or the accomplice of your 
heartless project—whichever you like to call it. You mean Miss 
Askam, I suppose?” 

“‘ Well, she is well known to be the most heartless, ambitious, 
worldly, self-seeking little monkey in the North Riding.” 

“So I believe.” 

“T thought of her instantly. But I had a scruple.” 

“ ‘What was that?” 

“Some one told me that you admired her.” 

“I? Good Lord! Set your mind at rest, I beg; and if my 
services can be of the least help to you in the matter, command 
them. But I would like to give you a word of advice.” 

“ Well?” 

“You would do better to look for some one else. I know that 
Dorothy Askam appears to be exactly what you have said. I 
don’t believe she knows she has got a heart, but I also believe 
that if you made love to her, she would find it out, and that 
very soon.” 

“Then she won’t do. I must have some one to whom I shall 
not have to pretend even to make love. Make love!” he added, 
bitterly, “Make love! after seeing her last Sunday, and her 
drooping looks! I know this—I must not see her again if I can 
help before it’s all over, or I shall funk it at the very last. It’s 
hideous—hideous! I’ve often heard of girls selling themselves, 
and seen them do it, too, with smiling faces, and take any amount 
of spooning from fellows whom they may almost loathe; but I 
never knew what it must feel like till now. 

“Poor innocent victim! Poor unsheltered lamb!” was the 
soothing reply. | 

“ Ah, your sympathy was always of the robust kind,” grumbled 
Randulf. ‘A stroke on the back with one hand, and a cut of the 
whip from the other.” 

“Tf you drop the whip for long in commiserating either your 
friend’s grief or your own, you find yourself wreathed with 
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weeping willow before long, and blown out with sentimental 
sighs,” retorted Aglionby. 

“ Well, will you think it over, and let me have the result of 
your meditations ? ” 

“T will.” 

“Do you ever hear anything of Miss Vane ‘ that was,’ as they 
say, now ?” 

“T have seen her more than once since her marriage, and her 
husband says that sometimes she tells him what prospects she 
gave up for his sake. I go over and see them when I want to be 
reminded that once upon a time I was made a great fool of, all 
the time that I thought myself a person of the greatest pene- 
tration.” 

A pause ensued, which was broken by the entrance of a servant 
with a note for Aglionby. 

“The messenger is waiting for an answer, sir.” 

He read it through—it was very short—got up, and without 
making the slightest observation, scribbled off an answer as short 
as the note, gave it to the servant, and said : 

“Tell William I want Egyptian—he must saddle him at once.” 

“Are you mad?” murmured Randulf. “To ride—on an 
afternoon like this.” 

“Tt’s a summons,” said Aglionby, “ which may mean a great 
deal, or perhaps nothing at all. Hark to me, Randulf. Establish 
yourself here for the night. I can’t tell when I may return, but 
it will be some time to night, and I may have news for you.” 

“ News—about what ?” 

“Don’t press me! It is but a chance. But stay—to oblige 
me, old fellow. And, for Heaven’s sake, don’t write and propose 
to Miss Askam, or Miss Anyone, while I am out.” 

Randulf shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, to please you. And what am I to say to Mrs. Bryce?” 

“That I was called off on business, and will be back to-night.” 

When Egyptian was announced as being ready, Randulf 
Danesdale, despite the heat, followed his friend into the yard, and 
stood bareheaded while he mounted, followed him to the gate, and 
leaned upon it long, watching while Aglionby rode out in the 
blazing sun, along the road to Yoresett. 

“Perhaps the riddle is going to be solved at last,” he said to 
himself, as he returned to the house. 
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CuapTer XXXVII. 


CONFESSION, OR EXPLANATION ? 


Aationpy rode; swiftly under the scorching sun, along the high, 
wild road to Yoresett. He went up the village street, and dis- 
mounted at the inn, where it was customary for the visitors of all 
degrees to leave their horses while they transacted their business 
in the town, and then he walked down the street again to Yoresett 
House, pulled the bell, and asked to see Mrs. Conisbrough. 

The servant seemed to understand that he was expected, for 
she said “ Yes, sir,” with some alacrity, and admitted him at once, 
ushering him into the parlour at the left hand of the hall—the 
one room of that house which he had ever been in. The light in 
it was somewhat dim after the blaze of sunshine outside, for the 
blinds were half-down, and Bernard, as he entered and looked 
around him, appeared very tall and pale, and rather gaunt, as he 
had grown to look of late. He had deluded himself lately into 
the idea that he was “getting over” his disappointment about 
Judith, and that he was becoming reconciled to the position to 
which she had relegated him; but he was mistaken, as this after- 
noon and its occurrences had made him feel. The mere know- 
ledge that Judith was at home, that he might meet and see her, 
had excited him; he could have echoed, with regard to her, all 
that Randulf had said about Delphine. Then Mrs. Conisbrough’s 
note coming had made the emotion deeper, and, as it were, given 
a significance to their conversation. 

He found Mrs. Conisbrough alone, and he was shocked to see 
what an invalid, what a wreck she had become. She leaned back 
in her chair, with a white fleecy shawl round her shoulders, and 
close beside a small fire, even on this fiery July afternoon. Her 
cheeks were wasted; her eyes were hollow. He had not Judith’s 
practical experience to go upon, but he instinctively felt that he 
was in the presence of one whose feet were hastening to her 
grave; whose spirit must soon say farewell to this life, to its 
griefs and joys, and hopes and fears. She looked at him long and 
steadily, and in silence. There was an expression upon her face 
which he did not quite understand—a look of coldness, of some- 
thing like defiance. He laid down his hat, bent over her, and 
said : 

“You sent for me, Mrs. Conisbrough.” 

“Yes. I happen to be quite alone to-day, and as I felt a little 


stronger and wished to speak to you, I sent for you. I hope I 
haye not inconvenienced you.” 
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“Your summons would have been obeyed at whatever incon- 
venience, but, as it happens, it caused me none at all.” 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Aglionby. We have not seen much of 
you since my uncle’s death. It is long since I even saw you. I 
have been a great invalid of late, and have not left my house for 
many months.” 

‘“‘T heard you had been in ill-health, and was sorry to learn it. 
I hope there is no cause for any real uneasiness.” 

“Not uneasiness,” she replied with a peculiar smile, which 
chilled him, he knew not why. “Oh, no! I have nothing—it is 
long since I had anything left to be uneasy about. My daughters 


were uneasy, and last Sunday Judith’s great friend Dr. Wentworth 
of Irkford came to see me.” 


“ Ves,” 


“They did not tell me that he had come just for that: and 
they imagine that I did not know it. He professed to be staying 
at the Mallesons’, and to have called casually to see Judith on 
some business; and then he pretended to think me looking ill, 
and offered to examine my heart. They think I did not guess it 
all, and-I have not undeceived them. He tired me dreadfully 
with his stethoscopes and instruments and poking about. I had 
no breath left in me when he had done. Such things are very 
trying in a heart-complaint.” 

“They must be, indeed,” he said gravely. “I hope a 

“Oh, he told them what I could have told him without all that 
fuss—that I have not long to live. I have known that for some 
time now, but they don’t tell me, for fear of upsetting me.” 

“Tt is a most natural feeling. And perhaps, after all “ 

“Oh no!” She smiled in the same chill and weary manner. 
“My days are numbered. I am going todie. Death has come 
to my bedside day and night, as I lay awake, and has taken my 
hand, and said to me, ‘ Very soon I shall come and bid you arise, 
and then you will have to get up and follow me, willing or 
unwilling.” As it happens, I am willing—very willing. And 
knowing that—I have sent for you.” 

Aglionby was dumb; and made no answer to her. She spoke 
with perfect calmness, but he realised the entire and unvarnished 
truth of all she said. There is no mistaking the mien of those 
who have, as she had, held daily communion with Death, and got 
to look upon him as a friend: to wait for his final coming with 
eagerness, and who have but one thing to reproach him with— 
that of not fulfilling his warnings with greater promptitude. 

“T have something to say to you,” she went on presently. 


“For a wonder the girls are all out. They are spending a long 
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day with the Mallesons at Kumer in Swaledale. Mr. Malleson 
is taking the clergyman’s duty there.” 

“Yes, I have been to see them once or twice since they went.” 

“ They will not be back till quite late, as Mr. Malleson is going 
to drive them over. So I was free to carry out my purpose. I 
want to explain to you how it was that your grandfather left all 
his money to you instead of to me and my girls. You must have 
wondered about it many times, have you not ?” 

“Naturally. And perhaps you on your part have thought me 
grasping and hard, to 7 
_ “No. I did once think so, and expressed an opinion of the 
kind, but Judith explained. She told me it was not your fault, 
but hers. She would not allow you to act differently.” 

“She would not allow me to speak to you, and I obeyed her.” 

“Yes, I know. It is the fashion now to make all your con- 
fidences to strangers, and to obey any one rather than your 
parents. And yet, had you come to me, J could have explained 
it all, as no one else can. In order to make you understand, I 
shall have to go back a long way, but I will be as quick as I can 
about it. I was left an orphan very early, and almost penniless 
too. I was brought up by my uncle at Scar Foot, with my cousin 
Ralph, your father. If my uncle had had a daughter, he would 
have expected blind obedience from her; so you may imagine 
what he exacted from me, a niece, and his dependent. He did 
not mean to be unkind, but no power on earth would ever have 
convinced him that he did not know people’s wants, and wishes 
too, far better than they did themselves. 

“As a rule I managed to get on with him, but I was an 
Aglionby as well as he—his sister’s child—and I had some of the 
Aglionby spirit in me. There were times when I revolted in 
secret, but I was afraid of him—TI always have been afraid of 
brute force; what they call the superiority of sex. 

“Sometimes I succeeded in gaining my own ends in opposition 
to his, but if I did it was by means of subterfuge. I am not 
going to apologise for that, and I do not feel in the least ashamed 
of it. Iread the other day that that ‘ superiority of sex’ argu- 
ment must always be unanswerable in the hands of a coalheaver. 
Quite true; and the man who chooses to treat a woman to argu- 
ments of the coalheaver kind, transformed from the physical to 
the moral side, that man deserves to be cheated, and he may 
expect to be cheated. I cheated my uncle many a time, in order 
to obtain things which a generous-minded man would never have 
needed asking for. I am glad that I did it,” she added slowly, 
and with cold and concentrated bitterness, while Aglionby sat 
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silent, astounded, and almost aghast at the psychological problem 
that was gradually being laid bare to him. “I just explain this 
to you to show that with me to deceive him when he oppressed 
me beyond bounds with his tyranny, had grown into a habit, 
which I first excused to myself, then justified, and presently 
realised that it required no justification—it was right. I cheated 
him as a matter of course when I should have behaved with 
transparent honesty to any one else. 

“Ralph was better able to get his own way openly, but he had 
recourse to subterfuge many and many a time. Often and often 
have we combined to circumvent the plans of his father, when 
they were odious to us. We were very good friends, Ralph and I 
—brother and sister, you understand ; but I cared more for him 
than he did for me, till the wretched day came on which my uncle 
took it into his head that we should be married. 

“*No sooner said than done,’ was his motto. He told Ralph 
privately what he desired, and bade him propose to me. Ralph 
did not want me, and said so openly—which I did not know till 
later. It was the first time he had boldly opposed his father, and 
when he saw the storm of wrath that ensued, he said, by way of 
excuse, that he was sure I did not wish it either, and that I would 
not have him if he asked me. 

“Now, mark, when he wanted his own way, my uncle could 
flatter and dissimulate. It was not that he had thought we cared 
for each other, or that we had struck him as being exceedingly 
well suited to one another. He wished it, and it should be. He 
came to me, and said he had reason to think Ralph cared for me 
—would I marry him if he wished it? And then he painted the 
future—how he would provide for us, how one day Scar Foot was 
to be ours, and so on. 

“Ralph was agreeable to me; I was tired to death of being 
treated as a child without will, or an idiot without reason. I 
foresaw freedom and independence, and an indulgent young 
husband instead of a tyrannical old uncle. I said yes, I would 
consent. This news was communicated to Ralph, who, for all answer 
said that he had given way in many things, but that, as to 
choosing a wife, he could do that for himself, and that he was not 
going to marry a woman whom he looked upon as his sister, 
iia when she did not care two straws for him, nor he for 

er. 

“That answer touched my vanity. I never forgave Ralph for 
saying it. I was furious at having seemed willing to marry him, 
even though I had been told he wished me to do so, and I hated 
my uncle, for having put me into such a position, with a hatred I 
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cannot describe. To gratify his own imbecile self-will and love 
of power, I was to be made cheap—to profess myself willing to be 
forced in marriage upon a man who would not have me. 

“ Still my uncle would not give up his scheme. He threw us 
together ; his favourite plan was to send us out for walks in the 
summer evenings. I remember it well—we used to go, one on 
one side of the lane, and the other on the other; he used to 
switch off the tops of the flowers and weeds with his cane, and I 
used to pout, and pluck the grasses, and pull the seeds off, saying, 
‘This year, next year—sometime, never.’ That was to see when 
I should be married—not to Ralph. 

“We became the talk of the neighbourhood, of course. People 
laughed at us. My uncle raged; my cousin was sullenly obsti- 
nate, as weak characters are when they get a fixed idea into their 
heads. I was miserable and furious, and we were all three un- 
speakably ridiculous. 

“ At last an opportunity came, which even my uncle hailed 
with delight, of sending Ralph away for a few months. 

“There was some business in London to be attended to. All 
would have been well if Ralph had been allowed to go in peace; 
but his father, with his usual insane spirit of self-assertion, told 
him, threateningly, that he expected him to come to his senses 
while he was away, and to return home prepared to obey. It was 
just a threat—bravado—meant to show that he was the master, 
which he was not, with all his blustering. Ralph chose to take 
it in earnest. In London he met Bernarda Long, and the next 
thing we knew was, that he had married her. He simply sent 
the news to his father, leaving him to receive it as he chose. I 
conjectured that your mother’s high and resolute character had 
for the moment inspired him, and rendered him regardless of 
consequences. He suffered for marrying her, but I think he did 
well to marry her, and I do not believe he ever really repented 
having done so. 

“T need not go into the details of my uncle’s rage when he 
heard the news. You have heard about it ; how he vowed to dis- 
inherit Ralph, and said he would never own him. He took 
possession of me in a savage kind of way—not because he really 
loved me much, or desired to benefit me, but to make me the 
instrument of his revenge on Ralph. He made my life a burden 
tome. Men are brutes—that is all I know about them. J had 
to bear the brunt of his displeasure; I had to listen to all his 
useless railings and ragings. I hated the Aglionbys, father and 
son, and nothing will ever make me see that I had done anything 
to deserve my lot at that time. Two selfish, headstrong men, who 
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when they could not subdue one another, poured the vials of their 
wrath upon a poor woman over whom they had fallen out, and 
who would have asked nothing better than never to see them or 
hear of them again. 

“My uncle made a will in my favour, and told me he had done 
so, and never lost any opportunity of impressing upon me that 
he had done it out of no superfluous goodwill to me, but out of 
hatred to Ralph. That was soothing to my feelings, as you may 
suppose. I got to look forward to his death, and to the distant 
future, as to the time of my release and my salvation, and to the 
possession of the money as my just indemnification for what I had 
gone through ; and I see it still in that light. 

“T did not marry immediately after Ralph.’ I lived at Scar 
Foot for two long years after that, and went through trouble and 
humiliation enough, I can tell you. It hardened me. Two years 
after Ralph’s marriage I married Mr. Conisbrough, who was the 
incumbent of this place, which you know is in the parish of 
Stanniforth. When you {were six years old, your father died. 
My first child died an infant. Judith, when Ralph died, was a 
little infant. When the news of your father’s death came, it 
struck my uncle to the ground; but he was not tamed even then. 
He knew, though, that he had done wrong—he had always known 
it. The news of his son’s death came like a revelation to him, 
I suppose. He thought about it, and remembered you. He 
imagined that if he could get you into his hands he could mould 
you to his will, and then, after all, an Aglionby, flesh of his flesh, 
and all that, would have Scar Foot. No sooner planned than he 
set about executing his scheme. J was nothing; I was a woman. 
Thad been his dependent; he had always felt that he might 
dispose of me much as if I had been a bale of goods. He had 
made a will in my favour and in favour of my children; but what 
did that matter? A will can always be altered while a man is in 
his right mind, and while he is able to hold a pen and sign his 
name. His will should be altered. And with the delicate con- 
sideration which had always distinguished his treatment of me, 
I was the fortunate person whom he selected to be the instrument 
of his purpose. I had the honour of being ordered to go to Irk- 
ford, where Ralph had settled, and where your mother and you 
were then living. He would have gone himself, but he hated 
your mother so that he would hold no personal interview with 
her, and it never occurred to him that Marion could resent; 
that Marion could question his will: she would go and invite 
another woman to practically step into her place; she would go 
and use every effort to secure to the child of the man who had 
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scorned her—for Ralph did scorn me—all the advantages which 
had been promised to her, and which had been earned hardly 
enough, in all conscience, if they had been ten times as great. 

“ What a fool he was! What a great, selfish, blundering fool! 
Men are fools. The great mystery to me is how they, with their 
consummate stupidity, have yet managed to gain the mastery 
over us. Brute force again, I suppose, is the only answer to the 
question. I went to Irkford. I had to take my nurse and baby 
with me, of course. My commission was to tell your mother that 
your grandfather was wishful to provide for you as if nothing had 
ever happened, and, finally, to leave you his estate and property, 
as he would have done in the natural course of things. The 
conditions attached to this proposal were, that you were to live 
with your grandfather eleven months in the year, and one with 
your mother, and that no direct communication was to pass 
between your mother and yonr grandfather. On these conditions 
she also was to be suitably provided for, and was to be free as 
air to follow her own course in the future—even to marry again, 
if she chose to do so. 

“You perceive that this proposal was susceptible of being made 
either openly insulting, or, at any rate, fair and politic, just ac- 
cording to the way in which the messenger delivered it. I was 
in no mood to make it smooth, or to deliver it pleasantly. When 
I saw your mother, also, I am bound to say that she received me 
with a coldness and a haughtiness which were by no means con- 
ciliating. Smarting under my wrongs and insults, and indignant 
at her reception of me, I felt a savage pleasure in delivering the 
message as rudely and abruptly as possible. I did not for a 
moment suppose she would refuse my overtures. I told her that 
Mr. Aglionby, of Scar Foot, wished to have the guardianship of 
his grandchild, and that he was willing to provide for him on 
condition that the mother contented herself with seeing him one 
month in each year, and that she never, under any pretext, 
sought a personal interview with Mr. Aglionby, or wrote a direct 
letter to him. ll this I told her as if it were a matter of the 
profoundest indifference to me what course she took, or what 
became of her and the child. 

“You will please understand that I was faithful to the letter 
of my instructions. I said exactly what my uncle had said, but 
I said it in a certain way. The effect of it surprised me. Your 
mother rose up and almost ordered me from her house. 

“¢ Tell him,’ she said, ‘ that I would rather beg my bread and 
my child’s bread through the streets, than hand him into the 
power of a man who can behave as he has done. He ruined his 
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own son; he shall not ruin mine; nor shall he insult me with 
impunity. And you,’ she added, ‘how could you, a woman, a 
mother with a baby at her breast, come and offer such terms to 
another mother, one who is widowed ; one who has nothing but 
her child to make this life worth a moment’s purchase to her?’ 

“T shrugged my shoulders—how was it likely that she could 
understand? I took her answer: I came away; I left Irkford. 
I was not sorry that she had answered me as she had done: it 
would be a blow to my uncle; it would humble his pride. They 
would both have to humble themselyes—the proud man and the 
proud woman too if they were ever to come to anything like an 
understanding. I had been staying at Scar Foot, when I had 
been sent to Irkford. I returned straight there. 

“Your mother had said to me that she was not so utterly 
destitute as I seemed to imagine ; that she yet possessed a relation 
or two who, even if she died, would not let her childstarve. I told 
this to your grandfather: I said her relations would provide 
for you rather than that you should get into his hands, and I was 
happy in saying it.” 

(Here Mrs. Conisbrough related the scene which had taken 
place on her return to Scar Foot, and her narrative agreed in 
every particular with that given by old Martha to Judith, except 
that she omitted to mention her own excessive agitation at the 
time.) 

“ At times, after that,” she went on, “I used to amuse myself 
by thinking that I, if I chose, could bring about a reconciliation 
—I alone. But Iam not so sure now that I should have been 
able to do so, had I tried. Then my own troubles began, and I 
gave over thinking of you and your mother. 

“Soon after Rhoda’s birth, my husband died, and with him, of 
course, the greater part of my means of subsistence. I was more 
in the power of my uncle than ever, and that fact hardened me as 
nothing else could have done. Sordid, grinding poverty op- 
pressed me, forced “self-interest ruthlessly to the front, and 
induced me to keep silence. 

“All went well—what I called well—for twenty-two years. 
Just fancy what a length of time in which to live as I did! But 
you cannot understand it—men never can understand women’s 
lives and women’s trials—it would be as absurd to ask the sea 
to understand a stagnant pond. Then my uncle went to Irkford, 
three years ago—simply ona matter of amusement—to attend 
a political meeting in a town he had once known, and took my 
daughter Judith with him, ‘for a change,’ he said. She had 
always been his favourite—so far as he had a favourite, 
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“The day after his return, he came here, and told me that 
he had seen you, and how deceived he must have been about those 
relations of your mother’s. I knew that my day was over. I do 
not say I knew I was found out—for I do not see that there was 
anything to be found out. I had told no lies; I had kept to the 
letter of my message. But my day was over, of course. It was 
my ill-luck. I have been an unlucky woman all my life. He 
sent for Mr. Whaley that night, and made the will which left 
everything to you. As to the rest, you know it all.” 

She stopped. 

Aglionby, his elbows on the table, his chin in his hands, was 
intently staring at her, honestly but vainly endeavouring to put 
himself in her place. He did not speak, and by-and-by she went on: 

“Different reasons make me wish to tell you this. Not that 
T am afraid of anything that you can do tome. Do not suppose 
it fora moment! Partly, I wish you to understand that it was 
not out of any sudden affection for you that your grandfather 
altered his will—it was because I had been too true to him, and 
he wished to be revenged upon me. He was true to his character 
to the last: ‘the ruling passion strong in death’ was exemplified 
in hini, if ever it was in any one. 

“When you leaned over the table that day at Scar Foot, and 
looked at me, you were so strangely like your mother, and your 
father, and even your grandfather, that I was frightened: it was 
as if I had seen three ghosts at once—spectres that I hated, all of 
them. I could not bear it. 

“ Next, there is one person who in life believed in me, and was 
good to me—good as a kind angel. If he had stayed with me, I 
should have been a better woman: I should have confessed my 
wrong, and he would have forgiven me. It is he alone whom I 
am afraid to meet. That one is my husband. 

“T fear neither my uncle, nor my cousin, nor my cousin’s wife. 
They made me what I was. But I fear lest my husband should 
turn away from me. You must know that he was the purest and 
best and gentlest man that ever lived—he was like Delphine, 
only a man. I am in hopes that his spirit hears me now, and 
that when I die it is he who will be sent to lead me into the next 
life—whatever that may be. Therefore, because I feel that he 
would approve of it, I say, will you forgive me? I shall soon 
be out of the way. Perhaps that may make it easier to you.” 

“ But your daughters—do you not see that it is they whom you 
have injured irreparably ?” he said almost breathlessly. 

“My daughters,” said Mrs. Conisbrough, her face hardening, 
‘‘have behaved unnaturally. They condemned me unheard—at 
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least Judith did; and Delphine believes in Judith as if she were 
God—so she condemns me too. They do not know what you know 
now, yet they condemned me. That is all I have to say about them. 
I was born to be wretched, and most faithfully has my destiny 
been carried out.” 

Aglionby started up, and began to pace about the room, dis- 
tracted how to answer her. He wanted, with the instinct of a 
reasoning animal, to account for her conduct; to assign some 
central motive—some ruling idea as the origin and motive-power 
of her actions during her life. He could find none. He had yet to 
learn that Mrs. Conisbrough, like many another woman and man 
who sins, sinned very greatly in consequence of having no ruling 
motive in her life. That “commanding voice, which it is our 
truest life to hear and to obey,” had been absent with her; as it 
is with millions of her fellow-creatures, Christians and sceptics 
alike. 

Ruling motives are not so common as the romance-writer in 
general would have us believe. It would be much easier correctly 
to portray human nature, and what the author of ‘Caleb 
Williams’ calls, “things as they are,” if they were. A man or 
woman with a ruling notive, a supreme passion regulating all his 
actions, is a fine conception. Provide the ruling motive: let it 
be good or bad, according as the romance-writer feels well and 
. cheerful, or bilious and gloomy; only make quite sure that all 
else is well-subordinated to it, and hey, presto! your character is 
bare before you, as plain to read as the roads and mountains in 
an ordnance map, and you have nothing to do but take a clean 
sheet of paper, and a new pen, so that your flow of language be 
not interrupted by scratches and splutterings, and write it down. 
A pleasing idea for lessening the toils of the scribbler, but un- 
fortunately one which is simply useless to the artist: since chaos 
oftener than order rules the majority of commonplace lives, 
anarchy, not law, is God. A high emotion here, a low one there, 
predominates ; now the soul draws us upwards; now the senses 
drag us downwards—it is one long game of pull devil, pull baker, 
between the higher and the lower nature : sometimes the one has 
it, sometimes the other; seldom does either hold undisputed 
sway for long. The “ruling idea” retires discreetly into the 
background, and places itself modestly upon the golden throne 
which many generations of enthusiastic but deluded story-tellers 
have combined to erect for it. The “ruling motive” is, so far as 
the millions are concerned, a beautiful figment of the imagina- 
tion: perhaps, in the case of some scores, or more probably tens, 
it may become a reality, to be embraced and obeyed. 
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Aglionby, with the ingenuousness of youth, for he was young, 
and he was ingenuous, as surely all his actions heretofore must 
have proved—Aglionby, then, had a vague, youthful belief in the 
“ruling motive” hypothesis. The flat contradiction given by 
Mrs. Conisbrough to his preconceived notions staggered him. 
We often are staggered when we are confronted in others by the 
results of principles of which we are ourselves living illustrations. 

“Well,” she suddenly broke in upon him, “ you have come off 
the victor, as I might have known you would, you being a man, 
and I a woman. It is always the way. Since you have con- 
quered, surely you can manage to forgive.” 

He stopped abruptly before her. 

“No, I cannot,” he said curtly. At least, not yet. I must 
first know something which you cannot tell me, however much 
you desired to do so. You must excuse me a short time. I have 
heard you; you seem only able to see things from one point of 
view ; but you must allow me to see them from one or two others. 
I trust I may be able to extend my hand to you this very night, 
and say, ‘Let us forgive and forget.’ I hope so. But there isa 
contingency—if it occurs, I cannot—no, by Heaven, I cannot and 
will not forgive you!” 

The answer was not what she had expected. The idea that 
perhaps this forgiveness which she had, as it were, rather 
demanded than begged, might be refused after all, startled and 
alarmed her. 

“Oh, you must, you must,” she exclaimed, in agitation. ‘“ You 
must not let me die unforgiven. If I did wrong for it, see how I 
have suffered—every day, every hour of my life has been a 
privation, a disappointment, a mortification.” 

“That may be,” he said coldly. “ But until I am satisfied on 
one point, I cannot promise forgiveness. I am human—I am 
flesh and blood, and not made of wood, or cast-iron. I never even 
pretended to think any man ought to offer his right cheek to him 
that has smitten his left. You shall know to-night—before the 
sun sets, 1 hope. There are others whom you have wronged even 
more than you have wronged me; and it is to them I must first 
appeal. But you shall know before to-day is out.” 

He picked up his hat, walked out of the room, and left her. 
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Cuapter XXXYVIII. 


ON YORESETT MOOR, 


Jupiru had gone unwillingly with her sisters to the Mallesons’ 
temporary home in Swaledale. They had driven there. It was 
only some four miles distant from Yoresett, but the road 
was a mountain-pass, going first sheer up, and then sheer down a 
steep hill, with glorious views of moor and mountain on every 
side. The Mallesons made much of; the girls, and were heartily 
delighted to see them. Delphine and Rhoda were pleased and 
touched by this kindness; so, too, was Judith, but she could not 
shake off the weight which oppressed her spirits. The cause of 
her unhappiness was not far to seek. It was the wretched breach 
between herself and her mother which took the pleasure from her 
life at this time. That breach had only grown deeper during the 
week she had been at home, certainly not from any wish of 
Judith’s. But all her submissiveness, all her eager wish to 
please, only seemed to irritate Mrs. Conisbrough further and 
further against her daughter. She had parted from her with 
marked coldness that morning, and the remembrance of her alien 
glance, and of the hard and unfriendly ring of her voice, lay like 
a leaden weight at Judith’s heart. 

All morning the sense of unhappiness had been growing, until 
the idea suddenly darted into her mind that her mother was alone 
this afternoon. What if she were to return home, and taking 
advantage of this solitude, were to plead for forgiveness—though 
for what fault she could not have told—were to assure her mother 
of her deep and unchanging love for her, and beg her no longer 
to be so cold and severe with her ? 

The desire to act upon this impulse became stronger and 
stronger, until at last, as she and Mr. Malleson, to whom she had 
been talking about Dr. Wentworth, sat alone upon a garden-bench 
when lunch was over, and while her sisters and Mrs. Malleson 
were equipping the children for a donkey-ride to a well-known 
— where they were to have a gipsy-tea, she suddenly 
said : 

“Mr. Malleson, will you do me a favour?” 

“With pleasure, if I can.” 

a Let me go home now, and if the others seem surprised, say I 
did not like to leave mamma alone all day, but that they are not 
an any account to follow me—will you?” 


“But, my dear Miss Conisbrough, the heat, the long walk over 
the hill—_—” 
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“T am as strong as ever I was. Listen, Mr. Malleson. I have 
offended my mother; I want to make my peace with her. I must 
have behaved wrongly in some way—been too proud or too stiff, 
or something. She will forgive me, I am sure, if I beg her to do 
so. She is alone, and I shall have the better chance. 

“Ta that case, go, by all means, and take my best wishes with 
you. Iwill explain what is necessary to the others.” 

“Thank you—thank you,” said she, shaking his hand, and 
adding, with a rather feeble smile, “I will come to see you and 
Paulina again before I return to Irkford. You may depend upon 
me.” 

With which, picking up her sunshade, she left him, and set her 
face towards the hill, in the direction of Danesdale. Her heart 
was beating with one of those sudden terrors which assail us 
sometimes, without much cause, perhaps, but none the less potently 
on that account. 

Dr. Wentworth had said her mother was not likely to die at 
once, or even very suddenly ; but, he had added, she might do so: 
there was always the possibility of such a thing. 

Judith wondered almost wildly why they had consented all to 
leave her. Who knew what might happen during their absence ? 
Tt was just at such times that things—by which she meant 
calamities—so often did happen. And at any rate she must make 
an effort to put an end to this unnatural hostility between herself 
and her mother. If the latter were to die without having forgiven 
her ?—her heart came to her throat at the mere idea of it. 

It had been nearly four when she left the Mallesons’ house. 
The climb to the top of the ridge from Swaledale was a steep one. 
Then came a rough but more level road, where the moors spread 
around far and wide, and then the path quickly descended again 
into Danesdale, and being directly above the town, was known 
thereabouts as Yoresett Moor, or Common. 

She met not a soul as she went up the hill—slowly, in spite of 
her heart’s eagerness ; she met not a soul, and she heard scarce a 
sound, save the melancholy call of the curlew, or the full-throated 
song of a lark. The shooting season had not begun, so that not 
even the crack of a sportsman’s gun disturbed the quietness. It 
was almost awfully grand and beautiful to see the sweeping wastes 
of purple moor—to mark one huge hill-top after another raise 
itself into the blue ether, each like a great incorporate hymn of 
praise to That which had planned them “or ever the world 
began.” 

Judith was not a lover of towns, and it was therefore natural to 
her mind to institute a comparison—to think how miserable, beside 
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this vast and imposing stillness and calm of eternal nature, 
appeared the clatter and rattle and bustle of little, fussy, noisy 
man, with his railways and his commerce, clamouring for his rights, 
and cheating his fellows, inspired apparently with the ardent 
desire to resemble a pike as nearly as possible, and to find the rest 
of his race convenient gudgeons. 

Tt all came home to Judith, whose love for this rather than for 
that was innate and hereditary, but it made less impression upon 
her than usual, because of the fever of her heart and the pre- 
occupation of her mind. 

She at last arrived almost at the top of the steep ascent. Here the 
view on either side was interrupted by high crags of grey lime- 
stone rock, rent and torn and tossed, while the herbage could scarce 
find a place amidst the chaos of huge stones and boulders which 
lay up and down, like the balls with which giants or demons had 
been playing some Titanic game. By looking back she could see 
down into dark Swaledale, from which she had ascended. Many 
hundreds of feet it lay below her, and looked like a narrow little 
passage enough, walled in by big black fells, some of the “ greate 
hilles where they dygge leade,” spoken of by the chronicler, 
while the “right noble ryuer, the Swale,” forced its way boister- 
ously through it. This prospect was to the left. To the right 
there was so abrupt a turn in the road that only a few yards of it 
were to be seen, and then the crags of limestone shut it in. Just 
here was the green and mossy source of a little dancing rivulet, 
which came trickling out of the rock with a murmur of endless, 
low-voiced contentment, at having come safely from the dark 
womb that bore it, and being free to run into the gay sunshine 
and over the broad moors. 

It was at this point that Judith perforce sat down to rest a few 
moments before taking her way down the hill to Yoresett, a 
descent of two full miles, which was almost more fatiguing than 
the ascent. The great boulders strewed about offered an abund- 
ance of resting-places. She seated herself upon one of them, 
fixed her eyes upon the little murmuring rill, and waited awhile. 
The sun had gone behind one of the crags; a fresh, delicate 
breeze played upon her face; she was literally enjoying the 
shelter of “a great rock in a weary land.” 

The rocks were so immense, and the bend in the road to the 
right so sharp, that she neither saw nor heard anything until she 
suddenly became conscious that a rider was pulling up his horse 
at her very side. She looked up and half rose, with a smothered 
cry, as she saw Bernard Aglionby. 

“Ha, Judith! This is greater luck than I expected,” said he 
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dismounting, and without further ado throwing the bridle over a 
tall stone pillar which stood hard by. He came to her side, and 
said abruptly: “I heard that you and your sisters were with the 
Mallesons to-day, and I was on my way there.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ But it was you whom I wanted to see,” he added; and there 
was a strangely breathless and excited look about him which ex- 
cited her also, and made her wonder, with a vague alarm, what 
was coming. 

He seated himself beside her, but he had not asked her how 
she did, nor offered to shake hands with her. 

**So you are at home for your holiday ?” 

<i 

“ Do they loose your chain for long? How soon have you to 
be back in prison ?” 

“T have a month’s holiday.” 

“Marvellous! And then, back you must go, to nurse a lot of 
sick men and women, whether you like it or not?” 

“Tam not going to nurse any more myself. I am going to 
be a matron, and look after the nurses,” she said, essaying a 
feeble jest. 

“Matron!” echoed he, laughing sarcastically. “And going 
back, are you? I suppose that doctor counts upon you much as 
we count upon sunrise following sunset?” 

“ He certainly expects me back.” 

“You have been nursing sick people, though, for three years, 
have you not?” 

“ Yes, I have.” 

* And you delight in it, I suppose? ” 

* No; I donot.” 

“You are wretched in it, then?” 

“Oh, no! You are quite mistaken.” 

“Humph! Neither happy nor miserable. That’s an odd state 
of things. At any rate, you are glad to be at home, and you are 
happy there.” 

“Tt is just there that Iam not happy. IfI were, I should not 
need to go away.” 

“An admission at Jast! And why are you not happy at 
home ?” 

“That is my affair,” she replied concisely. 

*-And mine.” 

The answer followed quick as the peal of thunder on the flash 


of lightning. She scarcely had time to look at him, startled, when 
he said: 
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“T know why you are unhappy. Because, twenty-five years 
ago, your mother told a lie, or acted one, which comes to the 
same thing, and you have committed the crime of finding her 
out.” 

“ Ah—h!” she exclaimed, with a kind of long sigh, as if some 
great strain or terrible suspense had come to an’end; and then, 
as though remembering herself, she added quickly: ‘I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“Oh yes, you do,” replied Aglionby, smiling, and the accent of 
his voice belied the accusation contained in his words ; he brought 
the impeachment against her, which he had been conning over a 
hundred times during his ride up the hill. “You know well 
what I mean. You discovered this wrong that had been done; 
you found that you and yours had just escaped profiting by it. 
The narrowness of the escape made you hard and uncompromising. 
You told me that the justice I wished to do you would scorch you 
—yes, benefits from my hand were to scorch you; I have not 
forgotten, you see. The word scorched me, I assure you. And 
you found my weak points—you found you could twist and turn 
me to your will; so, instead of trusting me, instead of giving 
- me one moment’s credit for a grain of generosity or manly feel- 

ing, you tortured me, and banished me, and befooled me, and held 
me at arm’s length, and devoted yourself to a martyrdom to ex- 
piate the sin. And, above all, you were determined that I should 
never know it—oh, never! Hard, pitiless wretch that I was, 
you would never give me the chance of using the blessed privilege 
of forgiveness. What do you say? I do not hear you.” 

His voice had sunk to a whisper as he bent nearer to her, and 
thought he distinguished something like: 

“ You did not believe in forgiveness.” 

“Nor you either, it appears,” he said tenderly, though he went 
on with his accusations. ‘“ You used your power over me— 
for you had unbounded power over me—from the time you became 
my kinswoman and my guest; and I believe you knew it; you 
used that power to keep me away from your mother, who could 
have explained. Ah! she has a tale to tell. I was to suffer 
and you were to suffer: Randulf Danesdale, and your sister— 
you did not mind how many of us suffered -——” 

“Did not mind—oh!” 

“We were all to suffer, and I was to remain ignorant. Your 
plans were well laid, but they were not quite flawless: they have 
been frustrated, for Mrs. Conisbrough sent for me this afternoon, 


and told me all about it. She wished to vindicate herself, and to 
humble me.” 
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Her face had sunk into her hands, but he could see between 
her fingers the scarlet flame that covered it. To his last words 
she made no reply. She gave nosign. Was it shame, or joy, or 
terror, that overcame her? He bent over towards her, and said 
softly : 

“ Judith!” 

She only turned aside in silence, and he said: 

“ All this you have inflicted upon me, and I love you the better 
for it. It shows me that you thought much of me, or you would 
not have taken the trouble to do it. I love you the better for it, 
I say—and I love the pride, and the purity, and the simplicity 
that dictated your course—and the high-mindedness that carried 
you through it all—and I shall love them the better when my 
love has tamed their savageness, for there is something of the 
savage in the way in which you have treated me—is there not? 
But not enough of it to repulse me now. Your mother asked 
for my forgiveness, and I, before I could give it to her, had to see 
you.” 

He took her hands gently from before her face, and looked into 
it feeling as if he had never known what rejoicing was before— 
looked into it with eyes which claimed as his own every scorching 
blush, and all the anguish of fear and shame and delight which 
struggled there. 

“You have suffered,” he said. “It has been my fate to see 
your wretchedness. It is you who can forgive. What do you 
say ?” 

“Do not ask me. I—it is not I. It is you who have been 
wronged, It is between you and her.” 

“Tt is between you and me,” he replied emphatically. “From 
the time Icame to Scar Foot, it has been between you and me. 
Think of the last three years, and tell me, if you dare, that it is 
not between youandme. Three such years! But I believe this 
is worth it, after all. If you had wanted to make the possession 
of youeven more precious than it must in any case have been, you 
could not have succeeded better. It needs a man to win you—I 
have found that out long ago—a very man; but, you may 
believe me, he sits beside you, and holds your hands at this 
moment.” 

He paused an instant, looking at her, and she gave him a 
glance which made his heart beat more wildly, so exquisite was it 
to him in its trembling mixture of pride, love, and supplication. 
He stepped forward, and kissed her parted lips. “So it was for 
that, for that, that you have mistrusted me, and tortured me,” he 
said, with almost angry tenderness; “oh, I hope and trust you 
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have tortured yourself as well, you ‘most delicate fiend,’ or all 
my sufferings will have gone for nothing, and I must have my 
revenge.” 

There was triumph is his tenderness, and she tried in vain to 
release a hand, to hide her face, to shelter her grief and her 
rapture somewhere—for it was rapture she experienced at his 
imperious wooing, and not distrust; she knew the love of which 
it was the almost uncouth oxpression, and she knew too that he 
was right: the man to win her was himself, and no other. 

“You cannot escape, my well-beloved cousin,” he said, “ till 
you have answered my question. Tell me—am I to go home with 
you to your mother, and thank her as well as forgive her? or am 
I to ride back to Scar Foot, unreconciled still? You only can 
decide.” 

“ You mean—you will do—as I wish?” she stammered. 

“On one condition.” 

She was silent. 

“Of course you know what it is,” he went on, with the same 
little smile of triumph which he could not quite repress. “Three 
words—you know what they are”—he bent over her, and 
whispered, for the delight of whispering. 

“Your mother has asked my forgiveness. She knows she has 
acted wrongly, though she says she has not. But I care not 
whether she were wrong or right. I say that if you will 
give yourself to me for ever, I will forgive her, fifty times over. 
If you will not—I never will.” 

“Never ?” 

“ No, never.” 

“Then—I must,” she returned, yielding, as he saw, only inch 
by inch, but yielding. ‘I suppose I must,” she repeated, casting 
a wavering glance at him, and then suddenly hiding her face 
upon his shoulder,—“ I must, if you wish it, Bernard. You have 
made me wish what you wished from the first moment I knew 
you.” 

“Tt is well to bow to necessity,” he said, in a voice which was 
not quite steady, as he folded her in his arms, with a sensation 
of the deepest, profoundest peace and contentment. “ And,” he 
whispered, with a half-laugh, “ nothing will give me greater joy 
than to impress that fact upon your friend Dr. Wentworth.” 

She pressed his shoulder, as if expostulating, and he said: 

“Don’t grudge me that bit of malice. No doubt he is worth a 
thousand of me. I know he is. But, Heaven be praised, it isn’t 
only the first-rate men who can get good women to love them—a 


cross-grained carle like me, even, has his stroke of luck sometimes, 
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and can induce a woman more or less like you to take him in 
hand.” . 

“When he has left her no choice, because of his goodness and 
generosity to those who have wronged him—churl that he is!” 
she replied; and he, looking through her eyes into her very 
heart, saw there—his own image. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


“Noch eenmal lat uns spriken, 
Goden Abend, gode Nacht. 
Di Maand schient up de Diken, 
Uns Herrgott hilt de Wacht.” 


RanvutF kept his promise to his friend, established himself at 
Scar Foot for the night, and waited for Aglionby’s. return. He 
and Mrs, Bryce dined ¢éte-d-téte, and he told her that Aglionby 
had been called off to Yoresett on business, but was to return that 
night, some time. 

It gradually grew apparent that the “some time,” whenever it 
came, would be late. The evening drew on, and darkness fell, 
and still he had not come. Mrs. Bryce, who still felt languid from 
the heat, and from her recent headache, went to bed early. 
Randulf merely said he would have a smoke, and wait for 
Aglionby—the servants need not sit up; and presently all the 
household had retired. It grew so late that he knew he must be 
the only person waking beneath that roof. He sat in the house- 
place beside the open door, for the night was balmy as night 
could be, and the moon flooded the earth with her radiance. 

Randulf for the most part lay back in his easy-chair, his hands 
clasped behind his head, content to be silent and to dream. Once 
or twice he got up, and paced about the garden, and found his 
way down to the water’s edge; looked across the motionless lake, 
and raised his eyes to where, at the foot of it, Addlebrough, like 
a grim sentinel, kept watch. It was very beautiful, but there 
was also something inexpressibly weird in it, and he realised this, 
as he reflected upon the calm peace and homely shelter of this 
spot, and then recalled all the waste of wild, unearthly moors, 
savage fells, desolate fastnesses, which spread on every side—all 
full of the glamour and mystery of the summer night. A wild 
land, and the race that dwelt in it had something of its own 
sternness in their nature—especially, he thought, with a slight 
= that very family under whose roof he was sojourning this 
night. 
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As he stood, motionless, leaning on a rail, he could hear in the 
dead silence of the night the murmur of rushing waters borne by 
the faintest breeze to his ear, from the inmost recesses of the hills 
in which they sprang—eascades which rush for ever, and for ever 
tell their tale, whether any be there to listen or no. He heard 
the voices: of the night—those weird voices which it would be well 
for many of us to hear oftener—and they told an old story to 
him. 

“ Many voices. spake— 
The river to the lake; 
The iron-ribbed sky was talking to the sea: 
-And every starry spark 
Made music with the dark. 
* * - * * ¥ 
When the day had ended, 
And the night descended, 
I heard the sound of streamlets that I heard 
not in the day, 
And every peak afar 
Was ready for a star, 
And they climbed and rolled about until the 
morning grey.” 


“ And I am ready for my star,” thought Randulf, “if she would 
but arise for me.” 

He did not know how long he had been there; he was not 
sleepy, and he was not weary. He did not know that it was 
nearly half-past one in the morning, when at last, a very long 
way off, in the stillness he heard hoof-strokes. Not another 
sound interfered to hinder them from being carried to him. 

Having once caught the sound of them, he listened lazily, at 
first amusing himself by speculating as to whether the rider were 
in good or bad humour—glad or sorry—excited or depressed. He 
guessed it to be Aglionby returning. No doubt the turnings and 
windings of the road, its ups and downs, had something to do 
with the fact that occasionally the sounds ceased entirely, or again 
died away into faintness, or seemed to be travelling in exactly the 
opposite direction. Be that as it may, they came irregularly ; 
and as he listened, his mood, which had at first been simply one of ° 
idle speculation, grew into one of excitement. He threw his cigar 
down, stood up, and listened with a gradually increasing anxiety, 
which presently grew quite breathless. 

What news did this rider bring—what cheer? Sorrow or joy 
—laughter or tears? It was the strangest sensation he had ever 
had. Nearer came the hoof-strokes, and nearer : slowly, as the 
horse breasted the rise; quickly, as it descended the hill. Randulf 
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at this point made his way quickly round the house into the 
courtyard. A light was burning in the stables, but the men had 
gone to bed, as he had desired them to do. 

Nearer and nearer those hoof-strokes—loud, hollow, and slowly, 
through the dark, shaded lane at the back of the house—then 
Aglionby rode into the yard, drew rein, and flung himself off his 
horse. 

Randulf looked at him, and saw that he was very pale and very 
grave, but that in his eyes and about his mouth there was a look 
of wonderful softness, contentment, even sweetness. 

“You have sat up for me, old fellow,” he said; “ you expected 
some news ?” 

“That tells me that you bring some. Is it good or bad?” 

“For me it is good. I know that much. For you—that is as 
you and your father decide. Just let me give Egyptian a shake 
down, and I will tell you all about it.” 

A few moments sufficed to attend to the horse, and then they 
went into the house again. 

“You have been long in coming. I had no idea it was all that 
time,” said Randulf, casting his eyes towards the clock, as they 
entered the house-place. 

“T have. I could not come away before. Randulf,I told you 
that some day those girls should find out that I was their kins- 
man, and should treat me as such.” 

“ And they have done so?” 

“They have done so. It’s a strange story. But I know all 
now, and what the blight was that hung over them—or, rather, 
what they chose to make into a blight. It is all gone now”... 
he paused . . . “their mother is dead.” 

“Their mother !” 

Young Danesdale was thunderstruck. No suspicion that Mrs. 
Conisbrough had anything to do with the proceedings or the fate 
of her daughters had ever entered his mind. 

Aglionby sat down. 

“T must own that once or twice lately I have had an inkling 
that she was at the bottom of it,” he said. Then he told Randulf 
everything that had passed between him and Mrs. Conisbrough, 
and dwelt strongly upon the view which she herself had taken 
of her act. ‘“ Nothing seemed to make her understand,” he went 
on, “ the significance of what she had done. She is a regular 
Aglionby with a weaker stock grafted on her, but she has all ‘our 
hardness and bitter strength of resentment. I thank Heaven for 
my mother; she gave me a spirit of another sort to counter- 
balance that one. Well, she seemed unable to comprehend that 
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she had almost ruined her daughters’ lives ; and there our family 
spirit crops out again, Randulf—in their conduct, I mean. 
Who else would have looked upon such a thing as an insuper- 
able bar to allowing themselves to be happy, or to be loved, 
or to be married? Ridiculous! But I love them the better 
for it. We are kindred spirits in that as well as in some 
other things. Mrs. Conisbrough seemed mad with resentment 
against my grandfather ; she had cherished her wrongs till she 
could see nothing else, poor woman! But she could not utterly 
blind herself. It was a secret conviction of her sin which had 
made her send for me, in the first instance. The truth would out, 
for, with all her fierceness, she was not strong—she dared not die 
with that burden upon her soul. She waited awhile, as if expect- 
ing me to say something As I didn’t, she had to speak. She 
asked me to forgive her; but it was a demand, rather than a 
petition. I said I must hear another verdict before I could do 
that. I felt I must see Judith. I was sorry for the woman, but 
I felt obliged to make her understand that I did not exonerate 
her, that I knew she had sinned. I said something, I don’t 
remember what, and rushed off to the inn, got my horse, and set 
off for Swaledale. I met Judith on Yoresett Moor; she had felt 
. uneasy about her mother, and was returning to see how she was. 
I stopped, and had it out with her thenand there. I told her how 
simple she had been, and how I loved her for it; that kind of 
simplicity is a refreshing thing to meet. I won my cause; in 
mind and body we two shall never wander far apart again. We 
walked back to Yoresett, and found Mrs, Conisbrough looking 
much as she had done when I left her; but I suppose she must 
have been brooding, and got more excited than appeared on the 
outside. At any rate, when she saw us, her face changed very 
much. She got up from her chair and cried out: ‘I havesinned: 
I have sinned against you all.’ She held out her hands to us, and 
Judith caught hold of her, crying, ‘ But it is all forgiven, mother ; 
he forgives you freely.’ I managed to make her understand that 
it was so, and. that if she would have told me all, at the very 
beginning, I would have forgiven her then, and condoned it; for 
though I know I have this hateful hardness which belongs to my 
race, I believe I had it in me, even then, to have forgiven 
her——” 

“Of course you had. Well?” 

‘“‘As I say, I managed to make her understand this, and soon 
afterwards she complained of a terrible pain in her side. It was 
getting dark then. We laid her on the sofa; even at that moment I 
felt that the right I had to be with them made up for everything 
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we had gone through, and had yet to endure. Judith sent off for 
the doctor, and her mother presently went off into.a kind of-stupor. 
She scarcely roused again after that. She recognised the others 
when they came. Malleson was with them, you know—he brought 
them back—and she asked to be left alone with him for a few 
minutes. Of course we don’t know what she said. I suppose it 
must have been a sort of confession. It was close upon twelve 
when she died. She called me to her again, and looked at me and 
said: ‘So you love Judith?’ I answered, ‘Yes;’ and she said 
‘Ah, you are kindred spirits. I cannot understand either of you; 
but your forgiveness—are you quite sure?’ I knew what she 
meant, and said,‘ Yes, quite.’ It was directly after that that she 
died.” 

They were both silent for a little time, till Aglionby said : 

“As I rode home, it suddenly flashed upon me—I had had no ‘time 
to realise it before—what a miracle it was that I should at last 
know all! Mrs. Conisbrough vacillated for ever so long before 
she decided to send me that note, bidding me'to go to her. Suppose 
she had decided not to do it! My last chance would have gone, 
for those girls would never have confessed. There is a kind of 
touch-and-go in the whole business which is horrible to me. I 
feel as if I had escaped being drowned, or tumbling over a precipice, 
by a hair’s breadth.” 

“Ay,” responded Randulf absently. 

“With me, that sin of Mrs. Conisbrough’s weighs nothing— 
now,” Aglionby went on. “But it was a sin, allthe same. I once 
had a conversation with Judith, in which I maintained that there 
is no such thing as forgiveness of sins—and I was right in a way. 
I meant, that the penalty has to be borne for them by some one. 
I suppose I expressed myself with my usual ungracious hardness. 
She took it to mean that I should consider myself justified in 
punishing any one who had sinned against me, and that helped to 
make her see this affair in a morbid light. When she is my wife, 
I will try to show her that there is another side to my nature. 
As for you and your father, being both of you what you are, I 
think I know which way it will go.” 

“So do I,” said Randulf. “I think that before long my father 
will ride over to Yoresett House again. Perhaps I shall go with 
him this time, and I believe we shall have a better measure of 
success. Poor little girl! Well might she droop, while trying to 
strain her gentle nature to hard thoughts and harder deeds. As 
for you,” he added looking with a smile at Aglionby, “ all I can 
say is, you've hada hard day of it; therefore I'll leave you, and 
say, felicissima notte !” 





Che Dandies and the Fashionables. 


a 


Next in importance to the “first gentleman” in Europe were his 
companions, the dandies—at least, in their own estimation. If great 
George would turn the cold shoulder to a man if his coat collar were 
half an inch too broad, these elegant gentlemen prided themselves 
“upon the ease with which they cut an old acquaintance, and the 
grace with which they bowed to a new one.” Beau Brummel, 
foremost of fops, led the way. London tailors were deeply obliged 
if he condescended to be “rigged out” for nothing. His laundress 
was the observed of all observers. His superfine linen was—words 
fail me to say what. When he dressed for dinner, he tried dozens of 
neckcloths before he could pronounce the folds of one perfection. 
His valet, pointing to the heap of discarded muslin, exclaimed, 
“These are our failures!” And of what did this wonderful dress 
which captivated our grandmothers consist ? The coat was generally 
of blue or brown cloth with brass buttons, the tail reaching nearly to 
the heels, and the collar raised at the back of the head like the hood 
of amonk. The buckskin or nankeen breeches were so incredibly 
tight that they could only be put on with immense labour, and, when 
on, could only be taken off in the same manner as an eel is divested 
of its skin. To this was added a waistcoat of about four inches long, 
open on the chest, a frilled shirt, and a stiff white cravat which 
rendered all motion of the head impossible; with Hessian boots. 
Brummel, Alvanley, and other dandies, took their cue from a party 
of young gentlemen who had recently made the “ grand tour,” and 
brought back with them the Italian dish known as macaroni, from 
which they named their club. Each wore “a toy cocked hat, gold 
lace, buttoned and tasselled, over false hair fashioned into a foretop 
above the head, side-curls, and a clubbed pigtail. Tight silk breeches 
and equally tight coat and waistcoat kept them together: a watch in 
each fob, with cable chains, and about a pound of seals at the end of 
them. Their white neckcloths displayed a front as large as a 
cauliflower; and they daintily walked about in white silk stockings 


Nore (to a previous article), see page 201—We are informed by a 
correspondent, who speaks on the best possible authority, that Mr. Johnes 
Knight did not perform the marriage ceremony between George the 
Fourth and Mrs Fitzherbert. Mr. Fitzgerald, in his ‘ Life of George the 
Fourth,’ also states that the marriage was celebrated by another person. 
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and diamond-buckled, red-heeled shoes in all weather.” This Maca- 
roni Club strutted its hour upon the stage of fashion from 1770 until 
1775; and, as it was considered very low and vulgar to wear one’s 
own hair, the following elegant wigs were introduced: “the bob,” 
“the toupet,” “ the pigeon’s wing,” “ the comet brush,” “ the crutch,” 
“ the negligent,” “ the natural,” “ the half natural,” “ the she-dragon,” 
“the rose,” “the cut bob,” “the drop wig,” “the snail-back,” “the 
female pyramid” (to dress which the barber mounted a ladder), “ the 
artichoke,” and “the pigtail.” Speaking of the pigtail: when the 
fame of Mrs. Siddons was at its height, and she was acting as only 
the stately Sarah could act, in the tragedy of ‘Macbeth,’ when the 
excitement and interest were intense, and the audience was in a 
torrent of tears, a little old gentleman rose gravely from the pit and 
sedately wagged too and fro a gigantic pigtail. This step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous was too much for the audience ; tears were 
turned to roars of laughter, and not even the marvellous power of the 
Tragedy Queen could dispel the emotion caused by this little old 
gentleman and his very large pigtail. 

These dandies turned up their noses at everybody, and illustrated 
the main qualification for a “complete gentleman” in Ben Jonson’s 
time—that of swearing a new oath in every sentence. 


“ How unspeakably odious,” writes Captain Gronow, “ with a few brilliant 
exceptions such as Alvanley, Lord de Roos and others, were the dandies 
of the Regency. They were a motley crew with nothing remarkable about 
them but their insolence. They were generally not high born, nor rich, 
nor very good-looking, nor clever, nor agreeable. They were generally 
middle-aged—some even elderly men; had large appetites, and weak 
digestion; gambled freely, and had no luck. They hated everybody, and 
abused everybody; and would sit together at White’s bow window, or in 
the pit boxes at the opera, weaving tremendous crammers.” 


They swore a good deal—never laughed, had their particular 
slang, and looked hazy after dinner; and always made a butt of 
one of their delightful friends, such as Tom Raikes, a plain-looking 
man with a prominent nose, who was once met in company by a 
gentleman to whom he had slily written a libellous note ; when the 
victim remarked: “I say, Raikes! when ‘next you send me an 
anonymous letter, do not seal it with your nose.” 

Passing from the dandies, let us glance at the fashionable ladies 
of the period. There were female as well as male macaronies ; and 
these “carried heads topheavy with hair of their own and others ; 
with hats, feathers, and a world of knicknackery.” Their dress, like 
that of to-day, “clung almost closely to the body, as the gentlemen’s 
to theirs,” and they also formed a singular club which was called 
. the “ Rattling Club.” And what do you think was the benevolent 
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object of this “ Rattling Club”? Well! the ladies and gentlemen 
formed themselves into this polite society on purpose “to suppress 
tedious or silly sermons,” which they did by making a rattle with 
their fans and canes. In this terrible age of chatter we are sorry 
that the club has died out. Our politicians may be assured that the 
public has a great deal too much of them. When Parliament is over 
we desire a respite from their eternal talk. 

From these ladies let us turn to others in Kensington Gardens 
where society is sunning itself in the rays of that stout gentleman 
in stays—George Prince Regent. The grandees turn from royalty 
to gaze after Emma Harte, the fruitseller, afterwards known in 
connection with Nelson as Lady Hamilton. She is followed by 
her adoring portrait-painter, Romney, who shows us the downright 
ugly fashions of that day. We see the broad-brimmed hat with 
heavy trimming, and large flowers twice their natural size. The 
head-dresses “became monstrous compounds of pasteboard, flowers 
and pomatum.” So lofty were they that ladies had sometimes to 
sit on the floor of the family carriage on their way to Court. The 
capacious hoop (which had rendered such signal service to the 
Jacobite, Robert Strange, at the bidding of his lady love Isabella 
Lumsden) degenerated into little panniers. At the beginning of 
this century, ladies took kindly to turbans, surmounted with ostrich 
feathers ; and bodies literally without a waist, the girdle coming 
directly under the arms. Lord Winchester told the late Charles Mayne 
Young, that years ago, at a large party at Lady Hertford’s, a lady of 
high fashion entered the room in the latest cut from Paris; the 
gown being rather high in front, and extraordinarily low at the back, 
80 as to expose the blade bones. Unlike our ancestors the Saxons, 
who for centuries retained one fashion, our fashions change almost as 
constantly as the weather; and as milliners—even in France—have 
not the faculty of invention, we find ourselves copying the left-off 
garments of a past generation. “There is nothing new but the for- 
gotten.” What, for instance, can be more absurd than much of the 
fashion of the present day? Take a Queen’s Drawing-room or a Levée. 
See that titled lady with tall plumes bobbing up and down like a magni- 
fied ostrich. What possible connection can there be between feathers 
and a woman’s head? Had nature deemed feathers most suitable, 
we should have had them instead of hair. Are feathers a mark of 
civilization ? We have somewhere read that where they are most to be 
found as an adornment, there is the least refinement. His gracious 
and excellent Majesty Monomotapa, “Brother to the Sun, distant 
Cousin to the Moon, and King of the Twenty-Four Umbrellas,” 
sticks feathers on his head. That may be a feather in his cap, but 
we thought we were a trifle in advance of King Monomotapa. We say 
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nothing of the cruelty and wanton destruction which ornamental 
feathers entail. See that other fair lady with eight yards of 
elegant superfluity behind her called a train. The windows are 
partly open at St. James’s Palace, and a light wind laughs among 
the gauze and the trimmings, which, at a recent presentation, in 
spite of attendant officials, soared somewhat higher than the lady’s 
head, increasing the flutter in the lady’s heart. She kneels, she 
bows, the throne is passed. She would retire with the grace of a 
D’Egville, or a Vestris, but the lively drapery has so deftly entwined 
itself round her fair form, that she is in danger, like the old lord 
at the coronation, of showing a clean pair of heels at the foot of her 
Majesty. There will be some beyond the courtly circle that laugh, 
like the naughty little boys when Queen Anne went in state to . 
St Paul’s in a sedan-chair, who in order that the fringe of royalty 
might not be curtailed, had her train held up on sticks behind her. 
Truly the world is more than half governed by humbug. 

If a lady’s train is an incumbrance, even on state occasions, what 
can we say to the present fashion which prescribes it for daily use. 
That is not reckoned a particularly wise bird whose “ eyes are always 
inclined to its tail,” and if the goddess of wisdom goes forth, we do not 
suppose that she would drag half a dozen yards of superfine silk in 
the mire, or relieve the careless citizen of the sweepings of his shop, 
or create eddies of dust as she walked. What pleasure can there be 
in looping up, or in throwing over the arm these impedimenta during 
a brisk waltz, or when elbowing one’s way at the Academy on a 
sultry afternoon? And then, a country stile; ‘“ over the brink of it, 
picture it, think of it!” The lady would be more helpless than the 
hapless Miss Biffin who was once forgotten at a theatre. The box- 
keeper said, “ Allow me, madam, to offer you my arm and to conduct 
you downstairs.” Said Miss Biffin, “I am very sorry, but I have not 
got any arms.” ‘Bless me, ma’am!” observed the astonished atten- 
dant, “then I must trouble you to walk out, as we are closing the 
house.” “TI really cannot oblige you,” rejoined the lady, “for I do 
not happen to have any legs.’ Doubtless, many ladies do not care 
about these senseless, stupid trains. The papas do not, for they 
have to pay for them; and they are no great convenience to the 
general public ; so the sooner such rolling stock becomes disused the 
better. There are other points in the present fashion about which 
we should like to say a word, yet we know that our particular lady 
friends will cry, “ Hold, enough! What can you possibly know about 
it?” But at the risk of being bonneted for our pains, we will make 
one or two remarks. To take to a thing only because it is the fashion 
is simply folly. The Prince Regent had a carbunele, and felt bound 
to conceal this passing defect by wearing an extra yard of neckcloth. 
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The next morning the gentlemen at his Court appeared in cravats so 
huge that afterwards Baron Stockmar declared of the Duke of 
Gloucester that his neckcloth was as thick as his head. We may 
laugh at these gentlemen, but are the ladies always above servile 
imitation ? 

Some years ago the Princess of Wales was troubled with a stiff 
knee, whereupon thousands of young ladies went bending and 
limping about as if they had carbuncles not only on the neck, but 
on the soles of their feet. We need hardly remark that the 
highest art is to conceal art; and that no lady can dress well unless 
she has good sense and good taste. Extreme fashion is usually a 
violation of both; and that is the reason why it so quickly changes. 
The best dressed people court the least notice; and amid the gor- 
geous array of plenipotentiaries at Vienna, with their uniforms, 
stars, and medals, the Marquis of Londonderry was pronounced to 
be the only well-dressed man. He wore a suit of plain black cloth, 
without any decoration whatever. The art of dressing well is to 
yield a pleasing and unobtrusive impression; so that one of the 
lower lords of the creation may be able to say, “ There was some- 
thing about that lady’s dress which charmed me. It was not the 
duck of a bonnet or the lawn-tennis boots, or the arabesque on the 
skirt; but it was the whole thing. No part was striking, but every 
part told upon my sense of harmony and propriety.” Do not think 
that everything fashionable is becoming ; it is often the essence of 
vulgarity. For instance: it may be, and is, etiquette and fashion to 
make a noise with jangling bells, like a circus rider, when one takes 
a drive; or to make a greater noise with a thundering rap and a 
prolonged peal at the door when making a call; but no fashion 
or etiquette can redeem such practices from the taint of vulgarity. 
They are almost on a par with the conduct of a late King of Sweden. 
“ At supper,” says Miss Knight, “ his Majesty was seen to scratch his 
head with his fork, and also with his knife, and afterwards to go on 
eating with them.” Fashion usually thrives upon extravagance ; 
and a garment is admired, not for its suitability, but for its cost. 
Yet after all, fine feathers do not make fine birds ; for the birds which 
have the fairest plumage are in themselves the least valued; and 
they rarely or ever sing. The parrot, the peacock, and the kingfisher 
are beautiful to look upon; but their melody is worse than the bark 
of a pet dog which ladies of a certain or an uncertain age are too apt 
to prefer to the conversation of their callers. Such birds may think 
with Artemus Ward, “I am sorry when I cannot sing, and my friends 
are sorry when I can.” Fine feathers do not make fine birds, 
any more than the cosmetics of Madame Rachel made her ladies 
beautiful for ever, or the late Queen of Naples was made virtuous 
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by her habit of sticking pious ejaculations inside of her stays. A true 
artist will take care that the frame shall not interfere with the 
picture; but what if the frame be all glitter and gold, and the 
picture “a thing of shreds and patches,” as it too often is? The 
other day in Regent Street we noticed a wonderful shawl (not one of 
her Majesty’s Indian reserves) with squares of divers colours, as if 
the wearer had leant against a painter’s palette; and presently we 
overtook a sprightly damsel of sixty or therebeyond, rich in lavender 
silk trimmed with white, and such a bonnet—‘‘as if a bird of 
Paradise had_nidificated upon it.” We do not suppose that any lady 
would imitate such, although the gentle sex may be partial to fair 
copy; and the newest mode in what is called back hair, or the 
sweetest thing in flounces assumed by the mistress on one Sunday, 
will assuredly be brought out by Betsy Jane, the housemaid, on the 
next—with a difference. Oh! for the days when people were not too 
proud to dress according to their means ; when the plain print gown 
(we like the old word) and the simple bonnet did not swallow up 
the hardly-earned wage of the husband, or lessen the slice of meat 
which helps to swell the sinew and bone of the little ones; when the 
domestic servant did not throw away the few pounds for a rainy day 
by buying tawdry finery, always dear, in the effort to copy the dress 
of others in different circumstances to herself. “Oh, if our people,” 
writes her Majesty the Queen, “ would only dress like peasants, and 
not go about in flimsy, faded silk bonnets and shawls.” 

When we think how much is put on the back which ought to go 
towards making home comfortable, we are reminded of the eminent 
Nonconformist minister who wished his better half to sacrifice the 
price of a new bonnet for a much needed article of furniture. Of 
course she would not; what woman of spirit would? But, unfortu- 
nately she came late to chapel on the morrow when her husband was 
standing five feet above contradiction. “Ah!” shouted he, “here 
comes my dear wife with a chest of drawers on her head.” 

Fashion may be described as the originality of one, the mania of 
many, and the scorn of all sensible minds. It is not what we wear, 
but what we are that endears us to others. The friendship that 
depends on a tailor or a milliner for its development, may suit, as we 
have seen, George Prince of Wales and George Bryan Brummel ; 
but it can have no lasting value in society at large, and should have 
no place in Christian hearts; for we may depend upon this, that 
notwithstanding we encase ourselves in a superfine envelope, sooner 
or later the world will pierce our finery with the homely question 
of the Scotch judge, “Tell me now, is there onything in the 
erittur ?” 


C. J. Lanasron. 
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Crimean Cown Life. 





Tue Crimea is a land rather of the past than of to-day; a land of 
memories rather than of passing events; a land whose period of 
activity and importance is past, whose time of decay and torpor seems 
to have come. 

To England it is a land of memories at once sad and heroic, 
memories of some glory gained, many great names brought to light 
to be enrolled for ever on the lengthening scrolls of Fame, and of 
much priceless blood and young life spent to very little purpose. 

To the world in general it is the historic Tauric Chersonese, the 
land of fabled darkness, whence the dread Cimmerians sallied forth 
on their errands of spoliation and slaughter ; the land of the Scythians, 
a colony of the Greeks, a kingdom of Mithridates the Great; another 
region for the hordes of Genghis Khan to sweep over and hold sub- 
ject, until in time it passed from his successors to the Khans of Turkey, 
from whose feeble grasp it was half-wheedled, half-wrested by Russia, 
beneath whose rule it has, like the Caucasus, decreased in population 
and in fruitfulness. 

Once, in old days, the Genoese settlers at Kaffa, making use of 
their favourable position, carried their trade overland even to far 
Kathay, and made the name of the Tauric Chersonese known far and 
wide in the world of commerce. 

To-day, save for its salt and hides, a small quantity of lambs’ skins 
of a peculiar kind, some wine and less petroleum, and for the grain 
trade that passes through it from the Azov, the Crimea is scarcely 
known. 

The people who dwell in this land are a mixture of many nations: 
relics of different races so blended as to have’ lost all national cha- 
racteristics; though amongst them one race at least, the Nogay 
Tartars, claim as pure a lineage as any race on earth. 

Colonists of many nations dwell amongst the people of the soil : 
Greeks, Germans, Bulgarians, and Jews; but their numbers grow 
small year by year, as the hated compulsory military service forces 
them to emigrate, while the conditions under which foreigners 
can obtain land in the Crimea are not such as to attract fresh 
comers. 

But the business of the present article is not with great matters, 
such as the politics, or ancient history of the land, but rather with 
the quiet home-life of a land once great, but now forgotten. 
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In an area of about 8000 square miles there are not more than 
eight considerable towns, and of these Sevastopol is a ruin, where all 
the buildings, save the churches, have been tumbled headlong by shot 
and shell—a ruin which derives-any importance it possesses not from 
its magnificent but disused harbour, but from the graveyards which 
lie around, filled with the dead of other lands. Nine years ago, 
gutted houses were still unrepaired, the streets were tenanted by 
gaunt long-haired swine, half-starved curs half wild, and hawks 
and blue hen-harriers, who fought for the offal in the deserted 
streets. 

Since the days of the Genoese, Theodosia has come once to the 
surface as a fashionable bathing-place, but since then Livadia, the 
summer home of Russia’s empress, has drawn the bathers from Theo- 
dosia to Yalta, while the papers of to-day ring the knell of Yalta’s 
prosperity when they tell us that Livadia the Palace is to become 
Livadia the Educational Establishment; and since the grape cure 
was like Bath waters, rather a fashion than a reality, the days of Yalta 
may probably be said to have passed when the days of its patroness 
ended. 

Yenicaleh is tumbled-down ruin, where a few score of Greek 
lighters dwell, and if the bar of Kertch were ever effectually dredged 
away, would probably lack inhabitants altogether. Simpheropol and 
Karasu-Bazar I know alas only by hearsay. The first is the capital 
of the province built with a view to its work as such, and with that 
work its importance begins and ends. Karasu-Bazar is the manu- 
facturing town of the Crimea, with a large population chiefly 
Asiatic. Eupatoria has still some small share of prosperity, thanks 
to her salt, and her mud-haths. As seen from the sea she presents 
nothing but a bleak shore whereon a forest of windmills take the 
place of trees. Kertch remains, the town with the oldest history 
and best-built houses in the Crimea. Here then on Mithridates Hill 
let us take our stand and look out upon the every-day life around 
us. Kertch isa town of considerable external pretensions; seen from 
the sea with her mosquito fleet at her feet, and her streets growing 
from the base half-way to the summit of the hill that forms the 
background of the view, she is a comely little city enough. Round 
her outskirts roll long lines of round-topped hills whence many a 
chief has been exhumed to be conveyed (all that remains of him) to 
the Museum at St. Petersburg. The old hill on which the town is 
built must have been (if antiquaries will forgive the term) rather an 
old rubbish heap than a natural excrescence of the earth, for deep 
down in its centre people still dig up broken pottery, and other 
antique refuse, in such quantities as to preclude the possibility of 
their having got there by accident. Up the face of the hill goes an 
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immensely broad stairway of ancient moss-grown stone, a relic of 
long-past grandeur. At the foot of the stairway is a broad square 
surrounded by good stone houses, and sweet-scented acacias, while 
farther seaward is the bazaar set round with less odorous drinking 
dens, whence day and night come the maudlin strains of the drunken 
ishvoshchik, or the cracked notes of the singing-girls. 

The bazaar, or public market, is a collection of roofed stalls, in 
which most of the buying and selling in every Crimean town is done. 
Hither in the morning, the peasant women in short petticoats, with 
huge long boots, wrinkled by wear and weather into all unwieldly 
elephantine shapes, come in to sell their wares. Hither the long- 
haired Ivan, red bearded and pink shirted, comes to sell the grebe he 
shot yesterday, or the fish he took in the straits by last night’s toil. 
Here when their goods are sold Ivan and Macha, simple souls, get 
drunk on their earnings at the little stall where “Uncle Stepan” 
sells the potent vodka, nastiest and cheapest of spirits. Here a few 
hours later you will find them in loud-tongued strife, but though the 
noise of it is great the storm is not a dangerous one, and in a few 
more hours they will both be peaceably asleep on the broad of their 
backs by the wayside. You think the police will move Macha or 
Ivan. Yes, if they are in the way, but otherwise they may crack a 
joke on them, though it must needs bean old one, and let the sleeping 
dogs lie. All day long the bazaar is loud with the shrill voices of 
quarrellers of both sexes, but blows never follow the oaths, unless a 
Tartar or a Greek be mixed up in the row; then there is a bright 
flash of steel and murder is done in the broad daylight. In the 
morning when Ivan and Macha have slept off the effects of their 
carouse, no sense of shame takes hold of them ; on the contrary, a glow 
of self gratulation at the memory of the good times they have had 
possesses them, and they trudge home to lead a hard early-rising, 
thrifty, but ye gods! what a slovenly life, until the accumulated 
kopecks shall warrant another spree. 

Hither, too, Katia the young housewife comes in the yet early 
morning, when the fishers are just in from the sea, and their 
glistening spoils are still lively on the fishmongers’ carpets of brown 
matting. Over her head a modest shawl is tied, under her arm is a 
vast basket, and in her hand she grasps tight the rouble or rouble and 
fifty kopecks which is to buy the day’s provisions. Day by day she 
gets all she wants for herself, not purchasing through another or 
laying in astore for the week, but rather looking forward to the 
marketing as a pleasant exercise for her keen wit and shrewd tongue. 
A smart little woman of business is Katia and loud of tongue to boot, 
as all Russian women are in the drawing-room as in the bazaar, in 
the higher circles as much as in the lowest. Our Katia has an 
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accurate knowledge of prices, aye, and of the individual character of 
every shopman she deals with as well, but in spite of it all I doubt 
much if she‘ ever gets the best of a bargain. Every rascal in the 
bazaar is prepared for the haggling match that takes place with each 
successive customer, and if our housewife goes away with a purchase 
obtained for one half the first price demanded for it, it is only because 
the vendor rather more than doubled the price in the first instance 
to allow for the reduction he knew must follow. This evil habit of 
bargaining for everything falls heaviest on strangers. Here in the 
bazaar all the necessaries of the kitchen are to be found spread out 
before the housewife’s eyes, and as all the shops are open and close 
to each other, a vigorous and noisy competition for custom goes on 
which distracts the purchaser but prevents exorbitant charges. In 
reality every article of food except groceries is extraordinarily cheap 
here, but those are as extravagantly dear ; the only really bad time for 
the kitchen in Kertch is about Easter, when there is such a glut of lambs 
in the market, that for weeks nothing else is killed, and the whole 
town has to subsist on abominably gelatinous mutton of the tenderest 
age. 

* Her marketing over, Katia trots home up the flight of stairs to her 
eyrie on the hill, a low whitewashed, stone house, to which she has 
to pick her way over a road without a bottom and some feet deep in 
mud. If we follow her we shall see how she lives. The door opens 
into a long corridor where two or three pots of cactus are filling the 
whole place with the abundant glory of their scarlet blossoms. The 
rooms open off from this corridor and display interiors bare of paper, 
innocent of carpets, and not over crowded with furniture. The walls 
are in places hollow, and contain apparatus for heating the house of a 
most efficient and economical nature. A fire lighted in these Russian 
stoves will so heat the walls that a fire on the next day will not be 
needed. The heat too is evenly distributed, so that the inhabitants of 
the house are not obliged to scorch their faces whilst the cold freezes 
their spines as in England. But the bright red coals are hidden, and 
flickering flames and hot ashes lend none of that glow of beauty and 
coziness to Russian interiors which in England makes the whistling 
of the bitter wind and dripping of the eaves only so much music to 
enhance the feeling of comfort indoors. 

In Katia’s house, too, all the windows are double, and throughout the 
four months during which the waves below are bound in the iron grip of 
frost, those windows are never opened to let in a single draught of 
the sweet and piercing fresh air. The ordinary Russian house would 
not be popular with children, there are no banisters to slide down, for 
the best of all reasons, there are no stairs and no upper story for them 
to lead to if there were. 
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All the rooms then are on the ground-floor, and most of them have 
doors opening into each other. The central room, the reception-room, 
is as unlike an English drawing-room as any one room can be unlike 
another. ‘There is very little furniture—a piano, sofa, a dozen chairs 
and only one table. Fancy ye gentlewomen of England a drawing- 
room with only one table! No need of careful navigation here. 
Though the floors are polished, they are bare. There are no loose 
mats and other abominations to slide away with you over the slippery 
surface as you enter the room. All the chairs are stiffly set against 
the wall, and if there is one picture in the room it is only a portrait of 
the Czar. There is, it is true, a gaudy brass frame with a wonderful 
representation of some saint of the Greek Church, deep sunk in it, 
with a floating taper ever burning in a chain-suspended silver vase 
before it, but this is the eikon, the household god. No pretty 
trifles which at home mark a woman’s presence here meet the eyes. 
Crewel-work, china-painting, water-colours, embroidery, even novel- 
reading have little or no place in the lives of Katia and her class. 
Opening out from the drawing-room are the dining-room, where 
the family generally lives, and the bedrooms, which on féte days are 
opened and furnished with little tables of green cloth, to do service 
as gaming- and smoking-rooms. Not that you may not smoke in any 
room in the house. Aw contraire, that ash-pan and cigarette-case on 
the drawing-room table are expressly laid there for the use of visitors, 
and Katia would be cross indeed if she omitted to press a visitor to help 
‘himself and “ light up ” before launching on the topics of the day. The 
offer of a cigarette is as sure a prelude to conversation in the Crimea 
as a review of the week’s weather is to one in England. Many 
people will agree with me that the Crimean opening is not the worst. 

There is no library in Katia’s house, probably there are not a dozen 
books in it all told. Neither she nor her husband read much. There 
are a few papers at the club, and a library of two or three hundred 
volumes in the town, and this with the reading evenings which her 
friend Marie Feodorovna gives in the winter, suffice for all her literary 
wants. There is perhaps a nursery, but lei me pay my lady friends 
of the Crimea a high compliment: in three years spent amongst them 
I never discovered where it was, saw a cradle, or heard an infantine war- 
whoop. There is rarely a garden to the houses; what flowers the 
Malo-Russ owns are either in his balcony or at his garden out of 
town. There is a small yard at the back of the house where Katia’s 
husband keeps his pointer and she keeps her one pet, a half tame 
starling who year after year comes to build in the little red wooden 
chalet, at the top of a clothes-prop, which Katia has erected for his 
benefit. 


Returned home from her shopping, our little friend does more than 
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order the dinner ; by the help of Pacha, the crone, who is her slave of 
all work, she cooks it, and when Ivan Ivannovitch comes home to 
dinner at two, the “ Zakowska ” (appetiser ) of raw herring and garlic, 
the cabbage soup, and boiled meat have all been not only bought 
but prepared by his handy little help-meet. 

And now Katia’s time has come. After dinner she has done with 
house and husband and all other worries- for the day. Arrayed in 
the latest fashions of Kertch, she sallies forth for her afternoon 
" constitutional.” 

Fashions arrive somewhat late in Kertch from the shores of the well- 
dressed outer world. I well remember, the first ulster that appeared 
in the Crimea earned for its owner the sobriquet of “the man in the 
bed-gown,” and many an hour of ridicule; yet three years later, the 
jeunesse dorée of Kertch could hardly be prevailed upon to relinquish 
their ulsters under the heat of a June sun. 

Still Katia is by no means a badly-dressed young person. Gloves 
from Paris, boots of excellent home make, and a costume that (whatever 
its shape) is neat and stylish, set off her fine figure and buoyant 
carriage to advantage, while she is in herself as thoroughly coquettish 
and sans géne as it is ever given to womankind to be. Now and 
again too, as Fashion’s cycles whirl round, Katia is in the race, and 
thanks to the very slowness of her pace, being a whole lap behind in 
the race of fashion, appears for a time to lead. 

Katia is not rich enough for a droshky yet, so she flits along on 
foot through ill-paved streets, catching a glimpse of the still blue 
straits, flecked with a hundred sails, as she winds down the hill to 
the main town below. Here she turns still seaward and, passing 
under the white flower wreaths of sweet-scented acacia which bloom 
over every ¢rottoir and are the sole adornment of every back yard, 
she reaches at length what the good folk of Kertch call proudly their 
boulevard. This is a raised terrace on the edge of the sea some forty 
yards broad by three or four hundred long; I speak merely from 
memory, but I fancy Iam not far wrong. A few seats, a dozen acacias, 
a lemonade house in the middle, and at one end (a separate establish- 
ment) a casino with good dancing-room—such is Kertch boulevard, 
the theatre in which most of the love scenes and social comedies of 
the little town are enacted. The place being raised above the level 
of the adjoining ground, fenced in with a parapet, all who strut 
upon its tiny stage are kept in full view and pass and repass before 
their audience continually. Here fashionable Kertch passes most of 
its time: from noon till midnight in the summer, and even in the 
winter the winds rarely sweep so bleakly over it as to find no 
responsive flutter in a fair pedestrian’s robes, or the long fur shouba 
of some half hibernating gallant from fortress or laager. Katia is a 
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married woman now, so one might suppose that she visited the 
boulevard more in the character of audience than actress. Not at all. 
Matrimony provides the belles of Kertch at least with a free pass to 
the realms of unlimited flirtation, cigarette-smoking and préférence— 
a game of cards much affected in Russia, not altogether unlike whist, 
with the element of chance considerably increased. As Katia reaches 
the boulevards, half a dozen gallants, ranging from gymnasts just 
finishing their course to grey-haired officers who remember the 
Crimean War, leave their lounging-places and surround her. 

On the boulevards every one knows every one else ; and owing partly 
to the free and easy style of Russian society, the custom of ad- 
dressing men and women by their Christian names, and chiefly to the 
narrow limits of the little world in which all life is here confined, the 
scene on the boulevards is rather that of a huge family party in 
their own garden than of the public promenade of a large town. 
Every one is smoking, men without exception, and married women for 
the most part. The astonishment. of a foreigner on seeing a well- 
dressed woman, apparently a lady, and certainly a stranger to him, 
bowing to him and asking to be allowed to light her cigarette from 
the hot ashes of his, may be imagined, but there is nothing ouwtré ir 
such an action here. While Katia and her friends flirt and chatter 
on the boulevards, or stroll thence up the main street and through 
the square, up and down which, between rows of shops and in the 
most uninteresting of surroundings, the equipages of the wealthy whirl 
by, let us follow her and take a glance at the people on wheels. 
These are fur the most part wives and daughters of officers from the 
fortress, or the wealthiest of the merchants. The wheels all roll 
beneath one pattern of carriage, the familiar droshky, enlarged and 
beautified with paint and fur wrappings beyond the standard of that 
of the local cabdriver, but still to all interests and purposes the same 
vehicle, Two ladies lean back in the victoria-shaped body of the 
carriage facing the horses, and opposite sits a cavalier, his long legs 
straitened and confined beneath the narrowest and most uncomfortable 
of seats. On the box sits the driver in black velvet waistcoat, with 
a skirt like a toga, and holes instead of arms through which the full 
pink sleeves of his shirt appear. Round his waist is a gaudy sash, 
and on his head the square cap of Poland. His team (or ¢rotka) 
is driven three abreast, at a canter, the head of the shaft horse 
looking straight in front of him, the heads of the other two looking 
perpetually back at their tails. One other jspecies of carriage may 
be seen, but this is a one-horse affair, and used only for sport or 
business. This, the linaika, is a mere seat on wheels, astride of 
which you sit facing the horse, the driver sitting in a similar position 
in front of you. In Kertch there are no drives outside the town, the 
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- roads being often impassable and never bearably good. Few if any 

equestrians are to be seen, and no one thinks of driving himself. In 
fact, I fancy beyond a machine for locomotive purposes, the horse is 
an unpopular animal in Southern Russia, though he is cheap beyond 
all reason (£10 to £15), and, though small, extremely good. 

And now as the evening wears on, the boulevards are filling 
rapidly. Dozens of uniforms, naval and military, have mixed with 
the increased crush of millinery. In Russia men who have a right 
to a uniform seldom possess a suit of mufti, or if they do they never 
wear it, hence ball-rooms and public promenades are great gainers in 
colour and picturesque effect. It is the half hour of assignations, 
and these kept, the various groups will begin to move off along the 
main streets, and if as you follow in the stream, you raise your eyes, 
you will find all the balconies and verandahs filling with gay costumes 
and smart uniforms, while merry laughs and saucy jests lead you to 
believe that simple though the evening meal of tea and fruit and 
biscuits may be, there is considerable contentment therewith. Here 
in the atmosphere of the samovar, the arrangements for the evening 
are made,and hence the different parties flock away to the Crown 
Gardens or Casino as the case may be. The Crown Gardens is the 
chief and almost only place of amusement for the people of Kertch and 
deserves a word of description. A wilderness rather than a garden, 
it is full of sweet-scented things growing in wild luxuriance, little 
troubled by gardener or pruning-hook. In the spring and summer 
it isa rare haunt for the naturalist, for here first will he see the 
gorgeous colours of bee-eater and roller, and here and here only will 
the gold and black of the oriole flash on his delighted vision. Here 
in autumn come the hares, woodcock, snipe, and here too the 
hawfinches and buntings, with their numerous enemies of the hawk 
tribe, abound in winter. Here too it was once our luck to watch for 
a long morning the quaint manners of the little bittern (Arelea 
minuta) while climbing or rather running up the almost perpen- 
dicular branches of a large tree. The last of all the birds of nature’s 
fashioning to turn Blondin, would , you might imagine, be the little 
bittern, and yet in spite of his long legs, wader’s feet, and heavy, 
badly-balanced body, he runs and does bird gymnastics as easily and 
safely as a tomtit or wryneck. But, as may be supposed, our little 
friend Katia does not go to the Crown Gardens to study natural 
history ; on the contrary, like most of her countrymen, she sees little 
of nature and cares less for it. But there are in the Crown Gardens 
a ball-room, a supper-room, and endless dusky avenues, where sweet 
words sound all the sweeter because perhaps even her lax morality 
tells her they should not be spoken, and so night after night she 
walks or drives out there and then comes slowly home by moonlight 
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to stop with her half dozen companions at the Tartar cookshop in 
the main street, where for a freak they sup on Tartar shusliks, or 
availing herself of the free-handed hospitality of her people, she walks 
into the first of her friend’s houses she comes to, and announces her 
intention of supping there. Formal dinners or entertainments of 
any kind are extremely rare in Kertch, but these scratch supper 
parties and extempore teas are matters of daily routine. Supper over, 
perhaps some of the party stroll off again to their beloved boulevard, 
where, if a chance visitor should stray he might be astonished to find 
himself far from being the only person who cares for a stroll in the 
wonderfully bright moonlight by the sea. Indeed, at two in the 
morning he may many times see a large audience of both sexes 
listening to the mellow voices of the crew of one of the boats from 
the gunship, as they row over the waveless bay, going on board after 
a jovial night on shore. As the veices die away, night takes hold of 
Kertch at last, and the full canine chorus breaks out, with which 
the nocturnal hours of the city are cursed. So Katia is seen safely 
home, for the streets are not always safe here, in spite of the noisy 
storoj (night watchman), whose clattering cudgel and raucous voice 
disturb the night, and if she thinks at all of her day wasted, it is 
only because it is Friday, and to-morrow being Saturday, the boule- 
vards will be like a tulip garden, with the gaudy dresses of the 
Jewesses whose féte day it is, and to whom for the day the favourite 
promenade is yielded in much the same spirit in which the native in 


England retires from his most favourite haunts on the intrusion of 
“ Arry ” the tourist. 
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Che Brigadier. 


Py IVAN TOURGUENEFF. 


I, 


Do you know, reader, those little manor-houses which abounded 
twenty-five or thirty years ago in the Ukraine of Great Russia? Few 
remain at this day, and perhaps—as they are built of wood—before 
ten years the last will have disappeared without leaving a trace. One 
observed at first a pool of running water bordered by reeds and dwarf 
willows, where paraded broods of duck, with whom at times was 
associated a shy teal; beyond the pool, a garden, planted with lindens 
(the pride of our region of dark earth), and cut into long borders, where 
bell-flowers, vetches, and stray ears of rye and oat mingled with the 
strawberries ; then a thicket of red and black currants, and raspberries, 
in the midst of which, at the hour of the dumb heat of noon, one was 
sure to see pass the striped kerchief of a maid-servant, singing at the 
top of her voice. Farther off, a scanty kitchen-garden—where a swarm 
of sparrows covered the stakes, while a cat crouched on a ruined well 
—surrounded a little greenhouse raised—as our fairy tales say—on 
chickens’ claws ; farther off still, a meadow of tall grass, green below, 
grey at the point, thickset with pear-trees, apple-trees with bushy 
heads, and cherry-trees with slender arms. Near the house reached a 
flower-garden full of poppies, peonies and the flowers we call “ Aniouta’s 
eyes” and “maid in green.” An incessant humming of bees and 
hornets, joyful and dense, was heard in the tufted, gluey branches of 
the wild jasmine, yellow acacia, and lilac. At last one reached the 
house. One story in height, raised on a layer of brickwork, with 
greenish glass in its narrow windows which projected from a plank 
roof, formerly painted red, it displayed a doorstep, surrounded by a 
worm-eaten balustrade,.under which in a hole lived a dumb old watch- 
dog. Beyond the house the vast courtyard extended, covered with 
nettles, dock and wormwood, with the work-buildings, such as the 
cellar, the kitchen and the barns, whose thatched roofs, burrowed by 
mice, were the dwelling-places of pigeons and crows. And last rolled 
into view the highway, with streaks of soft dust in its deep ruts, 
the cultivated grounds, the long torn hedgerows which surrounded the 
hemp fields, the poor scattered isbés of the village, and the immense 
meadows inundated in spring-time, from which rose the clamour of 
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thousands of geese. Do you know all that, reader? Within, all is 
askew and shaky ; still it holds together and keeps warm. There are 
elephantine chimneys, and incongruous pieces of furniture made with 
the household tools. Narrow whitish paths, worn by feet, wind over 
the oiled and varnished floor-boards. The antechamber is full of 
little cages enclosing larks and greenfinches; an immense English 
clock, high as a tower and bearing the mysterious inscription “ strike 
and silence,” stands in the dining-room. Ancestral portraits with an 
expression of severe dullness, or perhaps a frayed picture representing 
either flowers and fruit, or some mythological subject offering nudities 
under blown draperies, are the ornaments of the walls of the room. 
Everywhere is the odour of kvass, of apple, of rye-bread, of leather ; 
swarms of flies hum and buzz in striking the ceiling, while active 
moths play with their feelers behind the worn gilt frame of a mirror. 
All the same, one can live there and well. 


Il. 


Sucn a cottage I happened to visit thirty years ago; an old story, 
as you see. The little domain in which it was found belonged to one 
of my university comrades. He had inherited it quite recently from 
a bachelor uncle, and did not live on it himself. At a short distance, 
however, extended some large marshes, where during the passage 
of summer abounded great snipe. My comrade and I, passionate 
sportsmen, had appointed a meeting at this house for St. Peter’s Day, 
the opening of the season. He had to come from Moscow, I from 
my village. My comrade was detained and did not come till several 
days later. I did not wish to begin shooting without him. I had 
been received by an old servant named Narkiz, who had been warned 
of my arrival. This old servant did not at all resemble Caleb or 
Savélitch,* but deserved more the nickname of Marquis, which my 
friend jocularly gave him. He had a bearing full of assurance, almost 
of dignity, and manners refined in their slowness. He looked with 
pity on us young fellows, and evinced little respect for the class of 
gentlemen ; he spoke of his old master with a disdainful negligence, 
and as to his fellow-servants, he despised them profoundly “ for their 
ignorance ”—that was his expression. In fact, he could read and write, 
expressed himself with clearness and precision, drank no brandy, and 
rarely went to church, which caused him to be held a heretic. He 
was tall and spare, had a long and regular face, nose sharp, and eye- 
brows thick and always in motion. He wore a long and very neat 
overcoat, and high boots pointed in form of a heart. 


* In the ‘Captain’s Daughter’ of Pushkin. 
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IIT. 


Tae day of my arrival, Narkiz, after having gravely served my 
breakfast, stopped in the doorway, considered me, moved his thick 
eyebrows, and said at last : 

“ Well, sir, what are you going to do now?” 

“T don’t know. If Nicholas Petrovitch had kept his promise, we 
should have gone out shooting.” 

“Hum! then you hoped, sir, that he would keep his promise 
faithfully ? ” 

“ Certainly ; I counted on it.” 

“Hum!” 

Narkiz regarded me anew fixedly, and shook his head with an air 
of compassion. 

“Tf you feel inclined to amuse yourself by reading, we still have 
some of the old master’s books. Only, so far as I can suppose, you 
will not read them.” 

“Why?” 

“They are good-for-nothing books; they are not written for 
gentlemen of the present day.” 

“You have read them ?” 

“Tf I had not read them, I would not speak of them. A book of 
dreams for instance, what sort of a book is that? There are others, 
truly ; but you would not read them, either.” 

“ Because ?” 

“They are books of divinity.” 

I remained silent, and Narkiz also. A sort of inward sneer moved 
his lips. 

“ What is above all disagreeable,” resumed I, “is to remain in the 
house in such fine weather.” 

“ Walk in the garden, go in the wood; we have a birch wood 
here. Or would you rather fish ?” 

“ Have you any fish?” 

“Yes, in the pool: perch, tench, gudgeon. True, the season is 
over; we are near July. Still one might try. Shall a line be 
prepared for you?” 

“Do me the pleasure.” 

“T will send you a young boy, to thread the worms on the hook 

. or must I come with you myself?” 

It was evident Narkiz doubted my ability to get through the affair 
alone. 

“Yes, certainly, come, come,” said I to him. 


He gave a broad smile, in silence, knit his brows, and left the 
room. 
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Iy. 


Har an Hour afterwards we set out fishing. Narkiz had wrapped 
himself up in I know not what long-eared cap, which rendered him 
still more majestic. He marched in front with a solemn and 
measured tread ; two lines swung in cadence from his shoulder. A 
little boy with naked feet, and with eyes fixed respectfully on the 
back of Narkiz, followed him, bearing a pot full of worms and a 
watering-can to hold the fish. 

“ Here, near the dyke,” explained Narkiz to me, “a floating bank 
has been prepared for greater convenience. Eh! eh! our idlers are 
already there! Look! it has become a regular habit.” 

I raised my head, and on this same bank perceived two men, 
seated with their backs to us, fishing tranquilly. 

“Who are they ?” asked I. 

“Neighbours,” answered Narkiz impatiently. “They have 
nothing to eat at home, and so they honour us with their visit.” 

“They are permitted to fish here?” 

“The old master permitted them ; I don’t know whether Nicholas 
Petrovitch ... The taller of the two is a sub-deacon out of en- 
gagement, a worthless man ; the stouter is a brigadier.” 

“How! a brigadier?” exclaimed I. 

The garments of this brigadier were almost more pitiable than 
those of the sub-deacon. 

“Tt is as I have the honour to tell you. He possessed a very 
good property ; and now it is by favour he gets a corner in an ¢sbd, 
and he lives 'on what God sends him. But what are we to do? 
They have taken the best places. We must disturb these amiable 
visitors.” 

“No, Narkiz, leave them alone; do not disturb them. We will 
take another place. I wish to make the brigadier’s acquaintance.” 

“As you please; but as to making acquaintance, you must not 
hope, sir, to get much pleasure from it. He has become very weak 
of comprehension, and as stupid in conversation as a little child. In 
fact, he is near his eightieth year.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Vassili Fomitch ; family name, Gousskof.” 

“ And the sub-deacon ?” 

“The sub-deacon? He is called’ Cucumber—everybody calls him 
so, and as to his true name, God alone can know. A good-for- 
nothing, I tell you—a regular vagabond.” 

“They live together ?” 

“No, but the devil, as they say, has joined them by a cord.” 
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¥. 


We approached the bank. The brigadier raised his eyes to us for 
an instant, and immediately returned them to his float. Cucumber 
leaped from his place, pulled his line with one hand and with the 
other drew off his greasy cap. After having passed his trembling 
fingers over his rough yellow hair, he made us a profound bow, 
giving out a little constrained laugh. The puffiness of his face be- 
tokened a regular drunkard, and his little eyes winked with a timid 
humility. He gave his neighbour a nudge, as if to remind him that 
it was time to be off. The brigadier began to fidget on his seat. 

._ “Stay, I beg you,” cried I, “you are not in our way. We will 

take this place. Stay.” 

Cucumber pulled up the flap of his worn overcoat, shrugged his 
shoulders, and shook his beard. Our presence visibly troubled him. 
He would have preferred to go away. But the brigadier was 
reabsorbed in the contemplation of his float. The ex-sub-deacon 
coughed in his hand, drew his naked feet under him, covered his 
knees with his cap, and modestly replaced his line in the water. 

“Do they rise?” gravely asked Narkiz. © 

‘We have caught five little tench,” answered Cucumber in a hoarse 
and broken voice, “ and his Grace has taken a large perch.” 

“Yes, a perch,” repeated the brigadier in a shrill voice. 


Te 


I ser myself to consider attentively, not himself, but his image re- 
flected in the water. It was presented to me as in a mirror, more 
sombre, and at the same time more silvery. The vast surface of the 
pool breathed coolness to us, which came also from the humid earth 
of the bank, all cracked and as it were ploughed by the melting of 
the snow. This coolness was the more agreeable, that above, over the 
summits of the bushy trees, one felt hanging in the gilded azure of 
the sky the burden of a motionless heat. The water round the bank 
did not stir; in the shadow cast on it from the bushes on its margin, 
shone, like little steel buttons, water-spiders describing their incessant 
rounds. Slight ripples played round the floats when the fish dallied 
with the bait; they did not bite. In the space of an entire hour we 
took only two gudgeon. 

I do not know why the brigadier so excited my curiosity. His 
rank could have no influence on me, and in those times a ruined 
gentleman was no rare thing. His exterior also had nothing 
remarkable, Under a padded cap, which entirely covered his head 
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from neck to eyebrows, was seen a round and red visage, with small 
nose, small lips, and small eyes of clear grey. Simplicity, feebleness 
of spirit, and I know not what ancient sorrow, surviving without 
consolation and without relief, were expressed by this meek and 
almost childish visage. His hands, white and plump, with short 
stout fingers, also indicated an irremediable awkwardness. I could 
not imagine how this poor little old man could ever have been a 
warrior, have commanded others, and that during the rude age of the 
great Catherine. 

From time to time he swelled his cheeks and puffed as do little 
children; then he seemed to make efforts to see what was before 
him as do decrepit old men. Once only he opened wide his eyes, 
which seemed to me larger than I had thought them at first. Their 
gaze was directed towards me from the bottom of the water, and this 
gaze appeared to me strangely touching and significant at the same 
time. 


Vil. 


I rriep to open conversation with him; but Narkiz had not 
deceived me. The poor old man, in fact, had become very weak of 
comprehension. He inquired the name of my family, made me 
repeat it two or three times, seemed to reflect, and cried out suddenly : 

“But we had a judge of that name. Cucumber, wasn’t there such 
a judge, eh?” 

“Yes, yes, my little father Vassili Fomitch; yes, your Grace,” 
answered Cucumber, who seemed to treat him as a child—“ yes, there 
was a judge; but give me your line—I believe the wormis eaten. It 
is eaten, in fact.” 

“Did you know the Lomoff family?” said the brigadier suddenly 
to me, making a great effort over himself. 

“ What family ?” said I. 

“How! what family! Fedor Ivanitch, André Ivanitch, Alexis 
Ivanitch the Jew, Theodulie Ivanoyna the plunderess, and 
besides ——” 

The brigadier brusquely interrupted himself and lowered his eyes. 

“They were his greatest intimates,” said Narkiz in a low voice, 
leaning towards me. “It is thanks to them, thanks to that Alexis 
Ivanitch, whom he just spoke of as a Jew, and especially thanks to 
another sister, Agraféna Ivanovna, that he has lost all his fortune.” 

“ What are you muttering there about Agraféna Ivanovna?” cried 
the brigadier suddenly. And his head raised itself, and his white 
eyebrows contracted. “Take care that .... how dare you name 
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her with that clownish impoliteness? Agraféna? Agrippina, you 
should say.” 

“ See, see, little father,” said Cucumber, interposing. 

“You do not know then what the poet Milonof wrote in her honour ?” 
continued the old man, who was entered in an agitation I had not 
been able to anticipate. And he began to declaim with emphasis, 
pronouncing the syllables “an” and “en” in a sub-nasal tone, in 
French manner, as did our ancient petits-maitres. 

“*No; the flaming hymeneal torches’. . . that’s not it, but this: 
‘No ; it is not the vain idol of frailty, it is not amaranth nor porphyry 
which fill them with their charms’. . . them, do you hear? It is us 
two that it is all about. ‘ Their only care, without impediment, agrec- 
able, detectable, full of languor, is rather to nourish in their blood a 
mutual flame.’ And you dare to say, Agraféna?” 

Narkiz smiled with an air half indifferent, half disdainful. But 
the brigadier had already again let his head fall upon his breast, and 
the line glided from his hand into the water. 


Vill. 


“JT sex it is not worth the trouble,” said Cucumber suddenly. 
“The fish do not rise, and his Grace is just seized with an access of 
melancholy. Let us go in—that will be better.” 

He drew from his pocket with precaution a little tin bottle stopped 
with a wooden peg, and poured on the back of his hand several 
pinches of bad tobacco mixed with ashes, which he stuffed in both 
nostrils at the same time. 

“Oh! divine tobacco,” cried he, coming to himself as from an 
ecstasy, “it gives you a thrill right to the teeth. Come, my little 
pigeon, Vassili Fomitch, deign to rise.” 

The brigadier rose from his seat. 

“ Do you live far from here?” I asked Cucumber. 

“ His Grace does not live far away, less than a verste.” 

“ Will you permit me to see you home?” asked I of the brigadier, 
not wishing to separate from him so soon. 

He regarded me fixedly, and smiled with that particular smile— 
graye, polished, and slightly affected—which I have never seen but on 
the faces of very old men, and which always reminds me—I don’t 
know why—of powder and a French coat with strass buttons, in a 
word, of the last century. Then he added, laying stress on each 
syllable, “he would be enchanted,” and immediately fell again into 
his torpor. The gallant chevalier of the time of Catherine had for 
an instant reappeared. 
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Narkiz was astonished at my insistence ; but I gave no heed to the 
disapproving shakes of his tall cap, and left the garden, following the 
brigadier, whom Cucumber supported by the arm. The old man 
walked fast enough, but with short steps, quick and stiff as if with 
stilts. 


IX. 


We followed a bye-path hardly traced in a grassy dale between two 
knots of birch-trees. The sun was broiling; orioles answered each 
other in the green thicket; landrails gave forth their strident cry; 
little blue butterflies fluttered in troops on the clover-flowers ; bees, 
as if asleep, entangled themselves and hummed in the motionless grass. 
Cucumber shook himself and recovered his spirits ; he feared Narkiz, 
under whose eyes he had to live. As to me, I was to him nothing 
but a stranger, a passer ; he soon became familiar. 

“See,” said he in his hurried, thick voice, “ his Grace is certainly 
very moderate ; but how could you expect a single fish to satisfy him, 
unless your honour deign to make us a little gift? There is, round 
the turning, a famous inn where one can get very good rolls of brown 
bread, and if you should wish to extend your benevolence to me, a 
fisherman, I should treat myself to a little glass . . . to your health, 
to wish you length of days.” 

I gave him a piece of twenty kopecks, and had hardly time to with- 
draw my hand, which he had. snatched to kiss. He learned that I 
was a sportsman, and began to relate that he had a good acquaintance, 
a retired officer who possessed a true Swedish firelock, “a Min-din- 
den-ger with a copper barrel, a regular cannon,” added he, “ for you 
fire a shot and you stand quite stunned and dreamy. It was found 
after the retreat of the French in 1812. This officer had a dog of 
which I can only say a single thing: it was a freak of nature. 
Myself I have a veritable passion for sport, and my pope finds nothing 
to blame init. Far from that. One night we both placed ourselves in 
our shirts, to go and catch some quail by call-note ; but our archbishop 
is an implacable tyrant. As to Narkiz Semenitch,” added he with a 
bitter smile, “if according to his judgment I have become a man of 
little account, I shall have the honour to object that he has forced 
his eyebrows out like a blackcock, and imagines by that he has 
traversed all the sciences.” 

Discoursing in this manner we approached the inn, an old solitary 
ésba without courtyard or enclosure. A lean dog was curled up 
under the window, and a fowl no less emaciated scratched the dust 
under his nose. Cucumber seated the brigadier on a little bank of 
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earth, and disappeared immediately behind the door of the inn. 
While he was buying his rolls and treating himself to a glass of 
brandy, I did not take my eyes off the brigadier, whom I persisted 
in regarding as an enigma. “I am sure,” said I to myself, “ that 
something extraordinary has taken place in the life of this man.” As 
to him, he did not seem even to notice me. He was seated on the 
bank with arched back, and he rolled in his fingers several pinks 
gathered in my friend’s garden. Cucumber reappeared at last with 
a string of rolls. His face, red, and in perspiration, expressed a 
sanctimonious astonishment, as if he had just learned something very 
agreeable and unexpected. One of the rolls he immediately offered 
to the brigadier, who put it between his teeth, and we set out again. 





X. 


Tue glass of brandy had, as we say, unscrewed Cucumber. He 
began to lavish his consolations on the brigadier, who hastened to 
walk in front with his short steps, tremulous and stiff. 

“Oh! your Grace, my little father, why are you not gay? Why 
do you let your nose hang down? Permit me to sing you a little 
song. You will have great satisfaction with it, at once. No doubt of 
it,” resumed he, turning to my side, “ our master is a great laugher. 
Oh! Great God! what a laugher. Yesterday I saw a peasant woman 
washing her husband’s breeches in the pool. Such a. big peasant 
woman it was. And our master, who kept behind, died of laughing 
at her, I swear to you. But permit me . . . do you know the song 
of the hare? Never mind my appearance. We have in the town a 
Bohemian woman, a regular guy. She beginsto sing: ‘Quick! a 
coffin . . . lie down in it and die of pleasure.’” Cucumber opened 
wide his thick wet lips, and with head thrown back and eyes half- 
closed, chanted the following song : 


“The hare is crouching under a bush; some sportsmen cross the fields; 
the hare hardly breathes; he is content to raise one ear, for he looks for 
death. 

“*How have I vexed you, my dear sportsmen? What trouble have I 
caused you? It is true I visit the cabbages, but I eat only one leaf ata 
time, and that is in the pope’s kitchen-garden, alas!’ ” 


Cucumber’s voice rose higher and higher : 
“The hare leaped in the sombre forest and showed in derision his tail to 


the sportsmen. 
“* Adieu, dear sportsmen, contemplate my tail, as to myself I am free.’” 
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Cucumber no longer sang—he howled : 


“The sportsmen wandered all day on the plain. They discussed the 
hare’s actions. They ended by insulting each other and fighting. 
«“¢The hare will not be caught; the squint-eyed villain has made fun of 


999 
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us 


Cucumber sang the two first verses of each stanza in a drawling 
yoice; the three last, on the contrary, with agility, skipping and 
pushing his legs one before the other. At the end of each stanza he 
made his fioriture, that is to say he struck himself behind with 
his heels. After having screamed out the last verse, he did a wheel. 
His hope was realised. The brigadier burst out suddenly into a roar 
of laughter trembling and tearful: it was so strong that he could go 
no farther, and bent forward striking his knees with his feeble hands. 
I regarded his face, become purple and convulsively twisted, and in 
that moment, more than before, I was seized with a great compassion 
for the poor old man. Animated by success, Cucumber began to 
dance like a Cossack, and ended by falling with his face to the 
ground. The brigadier brusquely ceased laughing and resumed his 
walk, 


XI. 


We passed over a quarter of a verste more. A hamlet appeared 
at last on the border of a ravine of no great depth. In a bye-place 
was a cottage with a thatch roof, half uncovered, and a single chimney. 
In one of the two chambers of this wretched isha lived the brigadier. 
The lady of the hamlet was the wife of a councillor of state, Madame 
Lomoff, who resided constantly at St. Petersburg. It was she, I 
learned later, who had given this corner to the brigadier. She had 
also assigned for his nourishment a monthly allowance of a pood of 
flour, with a little salt and oil, and finally had allowed him as a servant 
a young idiot girl, taken from the serfs of the hamlet, who, though she 
hardly understood human language, yet sufficed in the judgment of 
Madame Lomoff to sweep the floor and cook a cabbage soup. On 
the threshold of this cottage the brigadier turned towards me, and 
making me enter before him with his smile of the time of the 
Empress Catherine, he asked me if I would deign to visit his apart- 
ment. We entered this apartment. Everything was so dirty, so 
destitute, so miserable, that the brigadier having probably caught on 
my face-the impression produced upon me by the sight of his abode, 
said to me suddenly in French, shrugging his shoulders: “Ce n’est 
pas... ceil de perdrix.” I could not make clear what he had 
Wished to say by these words because, I having addressed him in 
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French, he no longer answered in that language. Two objects had 
struck me especially and from the first in the brigadier’s chamber : 
the cross of an officer of St. George under glass in a black frame, 
which hung on the wall, and bore in old characters the following 
inscription: ‘ Received by the colonel of the regiment of Tchernigof, 
Vassili Gousskof, for the taking of Praga by assault in 1794 ;” and 
also a portrait in oils, the bust of a young woman, very beautiful, with 
black eyes, brown complexion, long face, a high powdered head of 
hair, and patches at the temple and chin, dressed in a full robe of 
large design, bordered with blue fringe, as was worn about 1780. 
This portrait was, no doubt, ill-painted; but it must have been a 
likeness, so much one felt in it an individual and indubitable life. 
The face did not look at the spectator, it seemed to turn away, and 
did not smile. In the strict, close curve of the nose, in the lips 
regular, but flat and thin, in the nearly straight line of the thick 
eyebrows, might be read a character, imperious, proud and passionate. 
No effort of the imagination was needed to represent to oneself how 
this face might suddenly become inflamed with passion and fury. 
Under the portrait, on a little pedestal, was a bunch of half-withered 
wild flowers in a common glass jug. ‘The brigadier approached the 
pedestal, placed carefully with the other flowers the pinks he had 
gathered, and raising his hand in the direction of the portrait, he said 
in a respectful voice: “Agrippina Téléghine, née Lomoff!” The 
words of Narkiz came back to my ;mind, and it was with twofold 
attention that I examined the features, expressive but dry and hard, 
of the woman to whom the brigadier had sacrificed all his fortune. 

“T see you assisted at the assault of Praga, Monsieur le Brigadier,” 
I began, pointing out to him the cross of St. George. “ You have 
merited to receive a distinction rare at all times, and still rarer then. 
Do you remember Suvarov ?” 

“ Alexander Vassilitch ?” aswered the brigadier, after a moment of 
silence, during which he had appeared to muster his ideas ; “ yes, yes, 
I remember him—a little old man, very alert. You stand upright 
before him, you hardly breathe ; and he, he skips here and there.” 

The brigadier burst out laughing. 

“He entered Warsaw on a Cossack’s jade, and himself all covered 
with diamonds; and he said to the Poles, ‘I have got no watch; I 
have forgotten it at St. Petersburg ; and they to say ‘ Vivat! vivat! 
rogues! what! rogues!’ Eh! Cucumber lad,” added he suddenly, 
changing and raising his voice (the merry sub-deacon had remained 
outside), “ where then are these rolls? and tell Grounka to bring 
some kvass.” 

“Here! your Grace, here!” said Cucumber, entering and handing 
to the brigadier the string of rolls. 
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And leaving the cottage, he approached a being in rags, with rough 
hair, who was probably the idiot girl, Grounka. In fact, as soon as 
I could distinguish through the dusty glass, he began to ask her for 


-drink by raising to his lips one of his hands, which he gave the form 


of a funnel, while with the other he made signs in the direction of 
the chamber we had entered. 


XII. 


I rriep again to resume conversation with the brigadier, but he was 
visibly fatigued ; he let himself fall groaning on a sort of truckle- 
bed and, after having said in a doleful voice: “Oh! my poor bones, 
my poor dear bones!” he began to unfasten his garters. I re- 
member being much surprised at a man wearing garters, but I had for- 
gotten that in his time it was the general custom. The brigadier began 
to gape lengthily and naively, without taking from me his eyes, which 
were become troubled ; very little children do so. The poor old man 
seemed no longer to comprehend my questions. And he had taken 
Praga! It was he who, sword in hand, through the smoke and dust, 
a flag riddled with balls about his head, mutilated corpses under his 
feet, had led the soldiers of Suvarov ! 

It was he, he! Is it not strange? But it seemed to me that in 
the life of the brigadier there must have passed something stranger 
still. 

Cucumber brought some bad white /vass in an iron pitcher. The 
brigadier drank with avidity. His hands trembled ; Cucumber sup- 
ported the bottom of the pitcher. The old man carefully wiped his 
toothless mouth with the palm of his hand, and after having looked 
fixedly, he began to mumble with his lips. I understood that he 
wished to sleep, so made him a bow and left. 

“ His Grace will go to rest now,” said Cucumber, who had come 
out after me. “He is very fatigued to-day; he has made his 
pilgrimage.” 

“What pilgrimage ? ” 

“Qh! to the tomb of Agraféna Ivanovna, five verstes away in 
the parish burying-ground. Vassili Fomitch goes there every week 
without fail.” 

“Has she been dead long ?” 

“Tt will soon be twenty years at least.” 

“Then she was his mistress? ” 

“ Don’t you know she passed all her life with him? To tell the truth, 
I never knew the lady; but it appears there were between them, 
things . . . things—— Sir,” said he precipitately, seeing that I 
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was going away, “won't you give me something more to drink your 
valuable health?” 

I gave Cucumber another piece of twenty kopecks and returned 
to the house. 


XIII. 


Upon my arrival I went to Narkiz for information. Naturally 
he assumed an air of difficulty and importance. He was surprised 
that such trifles could interest me. However, he finished by relating 
to me what he knew. This is what I learned: 

“ Vassili Fomitch Gousskof had made the acquaintance of Agraféna 
Ivanovna Téléghine at Moscow, shortly after the last disaster of 
Poland. Agraféna’s husband served in the suite of the general 
who was governor of the province, and Gousskof had come to the 
town on leave. He was smitten with her immediately, but still did 
not quit the service. He was forty years of age, was unmarried and 
possessed a respectable fortune. Agraféna’s husband died soon after 
and left his widow childless and in debt. Gousskof heard of this 
situation, quitted the service immediately, retiring on a pension, 
and after having rediscovered the dearly-beloved widow, who was 
then twenty-five years old, he paid all her debts and redeemed 
her property. After that they never left each other, and Gousskof 
finished by even establishing himself at her house. Agraféna 
seemed also to love him ; bunt she never consented to become his wife. 
The deceased,” said Narkiz, “was crazy, she was a regular lunatic. 
She maintained that her liberty was more dear to her than all the rest. 
But as to profiting by him, she did that extensively. All the money 
he could get, he brought to her like an ant. But the madness of 
Agraféna increased, and took great proportions. She was of an ungoy- 
e1nable character, even so far that she could not stay her hands. One 
day she threw down stairs a little Cossack lackey who had brought her 
some sour milk, and this little lackey fell so unfortunately that he 
broke a leg and two ribs. Agraféna was frightened beyond measure ; 
she soon had the wounded lad enclosed in an obscure closet, never 
left the house herself, and gave to no one the key of this closet until 
the groans that were heard there had completely ceased. The little 
Cossack was buried secretly.” 

“ And if this,” added Narkiz in a low tone, leaning towards my ear, 
“had taken place in the time of the Empress, nothing would have 
followed. Many such things have remained secret. But then,” here 
Narkiz drew himself up and raised his voice, “the just Czar, 
Alexander the Blessed of Heaven, had just ascended the throne, and 
the affair was inquired into. Justice came to the place, the corpse 
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was disinterred, traces of violence were discovered, and s> forth. 
Well! would you believe it? Vassili Komitch took all on himself. ‘ It 
is I,’ he said, ‘ who pushed him. I buried him.’ Naturally, the officers 
of justice—magistrates, notaries, policemen—all rushed on him like a 
pack of hounds, and shook him and knocked him about until his last 
penny was jerked out of his pocket. They released him for some time, 
and then, pop! again the hand on the collar. Until the coming of the 
French into Russia in 1812, they did not cease to worry him.’ They 
would not have abandoned him until this moment like an old bone 
without marrow. But truly he had saved Agraféna Ivanovna; and 
afterwards he continued to live with her until she died, and they say 
that she made such a catspaw of this brigadier that she sent him on 
foot from Moscow to get the rents from her peasants. I swear to you 
before God it is true. For this same Agraféna he fought at long- 
sword with the English lord Goussé-Gouse. Now the brigadierisno - 
longer to be reckoned among men. He is an old horse without hoofs.” 

“And who is that Alexis Ivanitch the Jew, who is also the cause of 
his ruin ?” 

“That was a brother of Agraféna’s. A greedy soul, a thorough 
Hebrew, a usurer. He lent to his sister by the week, and the brigadier 
was surety. Oh! they skinned him well, like a lime-tree of its 
bark.” , 

“And Theodulie the plunderess, who was she ?” 

“Another sister ani as cunning a3 tha brother. A true lance 
always ready to pierce.” 


XIY. 
“Bxrxoip then Werter has re-appeared,” said I to myself the next 
day, again taking the road to the brigadier’s house. I was very 
young then, and precisely because of my extreme youth I made it a 
rule to disbelieve in the endurance of love. Still, very much impressed 
by all I had heard, I had the greatest desire to excite the old man to 
speak, 

“T will bring up Suvarov again,” thought I, “ even now some spark 
of warlike fire must survive in him. Having once warmed him I will 
lead him to this . . . what do they call her? ... Agraféna; odd 
name for a Charlotte ! ” 

I found Werter Gousskof some paces from his cottage in a very 
small kitchen-garden near the remains of an old ishdé destroyed and 
already covered with nettles. Along the worm-eaten beams, a family 
of skinny young turkeys marched squalling, stumbling and agitating 
their wings. Some sickly vegetables sprouted in two or three borders. 
The brigadier had just pulled from the earth a young carrot, and after 
2x2 
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having wiped it under his arm he began to chew it from the point. 
I saluted him and inquired about his health. 

Doubtless he did not recognise me, but he carried his hand to his 
cap, while continuing to bite his carrot. 

“You did not come to-day to catch some fish,” I began, in the hope 
of bringing myself to his memory. 

“To-day,” repeated he, and he began to muse, while the carrot 
diminished between his lips. “But it is Cucumber that catches the 
fish. And I too—I am permitted.” 

“Certainly, respectable Vassili Fomitch—no question of that. But 
aren’t you very hot in the sun, like that ? ” 

The brigadier wore an old and thickly wadded dressing-gown. 
* Really! it is warm.” 

And having at last finished his carrot, he began to look around him 
in a scared manner. 

“Will you condescend to enter my apartment?” said he 
suddenly. 

The poor old man had little but this phrase at his disposal. We 
went out of the kitchen-garden, but here I stopped involuntarily. 
An enormous bull stood between us and the cottage. With head 
lowered to the ground, he rolled his wild angry eyes, blew with force 
through his quivering nostrils, and plied brusquely one of his feet 
in front, casting into the air with his large cloven hoof, handfuls of 
dust. Seeing us he recoiled a little, struck his flanks with his tail, 
obstinately shook his powerful shaggy neck, and gave out dull bellows, 
plaintive and threatening. I confess I was quite disconcerted. The 
brigadier advanced with the greatest phlegm, and haying said in a 
tone of authority, ‘“ What now! lout, ill-bred!” he struck it with 
his handkerchief between the horns. The bull retired still farther, 
then flung himself on one side and set out at a gallop, throwing his 
head from right to left. 

“ He did indeed take Praga,” thought I, following the brigadier 
into his chamber. 

He pulled his cap from his hair in perspiration, gave a prolonged 
“ouf!” and dropped on the edge of a chair. 

“T have come to-day, Vassili Fomitch,” said I, beginning diplo- 
matically, “ first for the pleasure of seeing you ; and then, as you have 
served under the orders of the great Suvarov and have taken part in 
events of the highest importance, I wished to know——” 





The brigadier suddenly raised his eyes to me; a strange animation 
was pictured on his face. Already I expected, if not a story, at least 
some words of encouragement. 

“JT shall probably soon die, sir,” said he in a low voice. 

“ Why such a supposition ?” 
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The brigadier moved his arms together up and down as do little 
children at the breast. 

“This is why, sir. I often see indreams . . . perhaps you know. 
Agraféna Ivanovna the deceased, may the kingdom of heaven be hers ! 
and I can never catch her. I run after her, and I can never catch 
her. But last night I saw her. She stood half turned towards me 
and smiled ; I run immediately towards her and I catch her. Then 
she turns right round to me and says to me: ‘Ah! well! my little 
Vassili, then you have caught me at last.’” 

“ And what do you conclude from that, Vassili Fomitch ? ” 

“From that I conclude, sir, that henceforth we shall be together. 
And glory be to God, may I venture to add, Glory to the Lord God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ” (here the brigadier began 
to chant), “ to-day, and always for ever and ever, amen !” 

He began to make hasty signs of the cross. I could not draw 
from him another word, and could only retire. 





XV. 
SevERAL years later I again visited my friend's domain. The 
brigadier had long since ceased to exist; he died soon after I had 
known him. Cucumber was still flourishing. He conducted me to 
the tomb of Agraféna Ivanovna. An iron rail surrounded a large 
slab bearing an epitaph in trifling and pompous words; and there 
quite near, as it were, at the foot of the deceased, was a little mound 
surmounted by a wooden cross already decaying and bearing the 
inscription, ‘the servant of God, Vassili Gousskof, brigadier and 
chevalier, rests beneath.” His remains had at last found a final 
shelter near those of the being he had loved with a love beyond the 
love of mortals. 
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Att and Landscape in Edinboro’. 


- By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Watx1nG, on a brilliant October night, inthe main street of Edinboro’— 
stirred perhaps more than commonly by the more than common spectacle 
of the autumn moonrise, a glow of copper and gold over the line of 
the long Castle Hill, and a mist of indescribable beauty hanging over 
the thinly-wooded scars of the rock and over the western gardens at the 
Castle’s foot—it is possible to ask oneself whether, after all the songs 
that have been sung in praise of the city, there is not room for some- 
thing still—if needs be, one more bit of every-day prose. It is possible 
to think that though so much of what is memorable in Edinboro’ has 
already been seized, something has yet been missed, for the more one 
knows the place the more inexhaustible it becomes, and the more fascin- 
ating is its union of the charm of Landscape and the charm of Art. 

Besides, whatever has been written of Edinboro’, this is certain 
—that the tourist seldom properly sees it: the English tourist least 
of all. He is in a hurry to get to the Highlands; he; must be 
on the moors by the ‘I'welfth. Or he must be salmon-fishing on the 
Tay. He comes down to the North jaded already with London. 
The American tourist “does it” as he does everything; but he does 
it to the tune of a guide-book. He is on the look-out for recognised 
sights and accepted show-places ; he discovers little for himself and 
pays no heed to his own genuine impressions—he has no time to 
have any. He goes indeed to the Calton Hill to get the view of 
the city, but he does not choose his hour and has not the slightest 
idea that all landscape—city-landscape included—is a thing of pure 
effect, a something of which the beauty is dependent not on the 
extent of mileage you can look over, nor on the number of church 
towers you can reckon and of distant counties you can peep into, 
but upon the light that gleams here or the shadow that darkens 
there, upon the accidents of wind, the happy chances of the sky. 
Perhaps, indeed, to know how to look at Nature it is necessary to 
have learnt how to look at Art. The things which the artist takes 
into account, the conditions of the scene and of the time, are things 
which the lover of landscape must take into account, or he will never 
know properly what landscape is. 

But the tourist trots up the Calton Hill and trots cheerfully down 
again, and then he asks for the Scott Monument, and he charters a 


cab for Holyrood and the Queen's Drive. If he has been taught to 
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admire Gothic architecture indiscriminately he will no doubt admire 
the Scott Monument. He finds it big, florid and elaborate. It has, 
however, one fatal fault, not to speak of faults of detail. It exhibits 
what is surely the worst of sins in the architect of ornamental or 
decorative architecture—the complete failure to adapt the building 
to its inevitable surroundings. The Scott Monument was meant, 
I conjecture, not only to do honour to the novelist whose best 
monuments are ‘ Quentin Durward,’ and ‘ The Antiquary,’ and ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian,’ but to enhance the beauty of the admirable 
street in which it was to be placed. Princes Street, as a street, is 
perfectly unique; there is nothing like it in Europe, as every one 
knows—on the one side of the roadway, long and courtly gardens ; 
on the other, the varied single line of ‘shops, hotels, clubs, banks. 
The scale of the buildings is almost as remarkable as their variety, 
but the Scott Monument entirely destroys that scale—that is, as long 
as you are near to it—for what should have been a mere shrine, 
finely chased, is as big as a tower of a cathedral, with purposeless 
vastness, and so it dwarfs dwelling-places of which the size is really 
palatial, and injures the proportions of a street much nobler than the 
Rue de Rivoli. 

The tourist then would do very well not to exhaust too eagerly any 
supply of information the guide-book may contain about the beauties 
of the Scott Memorial, but quickly to betake himself across one of 
the bridges and find himself in the older town. The Cowgate, the 
Grass Market and the Canongate—their glories are not quite what 
they were. But they are seen for their associations. And it is for its 
associations that the Greyfriars Churchyard, which the Edinboro’ folk 
are sure to lay stress on, is now chiefly memorable. It is neither in 
itself very picturesque, nor very picturesquely surrounded. I would 
set against it any day the attractions of another and far less visited 
churchyard—that of St. Cuthbert’s, or “the West Church.” Built 
in the sober dignity of the Early Eighteenth Century style, at_the 
western end of what is now Princes Street, “the West Church” was 
almost a country church, or at least wholly suburban, when its last stone 
was laid, Hardly any houses can have been near toit. A shallow 
loch, since filled in for public gardens and railway, lay behind it: the 
country lay in front: to the south-east rose abruptly, though not quite 
immediately, that Castle Hill whose austere lines of barren rock give 
to the Edinboro’ landscape even in our day its special note of dignity, 
its almost moral quality of fearlessness and defiance. The dark grey 
church, with its plain high-pitched roof and severe spire, is approached 
through the churchyard by an avenue of low and humble trees. 
The yard itself lies low; it is crowded with gravestones, and its look 
is singularly silent and impressive, even in the most ordinary of day- 
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light lights, as it is glanced down upon from the now commonplace 
neighbouring quarter—a quarter of tramway, railroad and modern 
hotel. How impressive then, when night has hidden the common- 
place surroundings, and the church and churchyard lie, as it seems, 
alone at the foot of the great Castle Rock, amid the gathering mists, 
and under a sky of copper moon and driving cloud ! 

The tourist hears of the New Infirmary. If he is very enter- 
prising he goes out to see it. But that is quite a mistake. The 
New Infirmary answers admirably, I am told, the purpose for which 
it was designed. Its purpose was not ornament, and whatever there is 
of worthiness in it is due to its honest avoidance of even the pretence 
of ornament. It is a great useful place, for the student, for the 
surgeon, for the sick, and that is its justification. But if, in his 
walks through the somewhat older portions of the town, the traveller 
comes upon quaint Jacobean roofs, pilasters, a noble and old-world 
group, recalling slightly that severe house of charity, James the 
Sixth’s Hospital at Perth, that is the Old Infirmary, of which Edinboro’ 
has reason to be proud, for its harmony and quietude of aspect, its 
dignified reticence of style. 

Edinboro’ has owed much to its architects ; then it has owed nothing 
to them; now again it is receiving an occasional addition of real 
artistic worth, thanks to the work of Mr. Anderson, who has provided 
an ugly church—the church of Free St. George—with a most noble 
tower, and whose new Medical Schools are of refined and chastened 
beauty. Every one knows the severe dignity of the tall houses of 
the older town. Many people recognise the merit of that other dignity 
—a little more bland; stately I admit, but not exactly severe—which 
characterises the earlier portions of the newer town—the houses of 
George Street, of King Street, Queen Street and York Place. They 
are a sensible adaptation of the simplest classic styles to modern 
requirements, to domestic uses,—their virtue sdmetimes, it is true, 
a little mechanical, their regularity a little tiresome; but on the 
whole, any city should be thankful for this good work of the end 


' of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 


the best part of modern Edinboro’ was a-building. And indeed, for 
any large additions to the size of our towns, for any additions conceived 
as a whole, and not piece by piece, there can be no better models than 
these streets of the earlier portion of modern Edinboro’ ; for whatever 
beauty architects of individual genius or taste may succeed in giving 
to a few exceptional houses in a rising town, the mass will never 
be beautiful, hardly even decent, until they are treated as a mass. 
Taste will never be diffused enough, nor even will money be diffused 
enough, to ensure a fresh excellence in each particular house. What 
is got too often, when too much is attempted, is only a fresh 
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eccentricity, and a regularity that becomes monotonous is at all 
events better than that. Moreover in Edinboro’ itself, the monotony 
of such regularity—the possible tiresomeness of it—is wonderfully 
little felt. That is thanks to a natural situation which allows 
the continual disclosure of new beauty on water or hill. From this 
street-top the glimpse is of the freshening waters of the Firth of 
Forth, and of the blue shadows among the hills of Fife; from the 
other, it is the high sky-line of Arthur’s Seat that pierces the thin air 
or emerges from the mists of the October morning. Very curiously 
is some sight of the beauty of Nature brought every day into the 
streets of Edinboro’. Even to bad statues one is inclined to be 
lenient, when their background is such a gleam of morning sky or 
growth of autumn woodland. 

Not one traveller in a thousand, familiar, thanks to the guide-book, 
with the statues in George Street and Princes Street—some of which 
belong to the bad period of Edinboro’ art—has ever seen certain 
sculptures known as the “ Craigentinnie Marbles.” They are out -of 
the town, on the road to Portobello, beyond the Piershill Cavalry 
Barracks ; and they decorate a mausoleum which is to be found by 
turning off the high road, and so, past a cottage, into a field, green and 
moist with its tall neglected grass. There is something a little 
piquant in coming upon Art so placed among humble natural things, 
in country or thinly-peopled suburb. One has felt more than its 
piquancy, one has felt its solemnity almost, in one great instance— 
the coming, in that wildish but sunny garden outside Padua, upon the 
chapel where, amidst the commonest of daily things—green-stuffs and 
fruits, and the crying, it may be, of some peasant baby dangled by 
its mother in the sunshine—there stand the most exquisite inventions 
of Giotto, their own high simplicity in fair accordance after all with 
that simplicity of Nature which is around them. Well, it is obvious 
that there is no comparison intended between that early work of 
Italy, so rich in sincere thought and beautiful expression, and the 
agreeable and gracious and even manly labours of the artist who 
wrought for modern Scotland the ‘Song of Miriam’ in this Craigen- 
tinnie field. Still there is a certain freshness of pleasure in the 
situation of the work, nor does examination of the art displayed lead 
to prompt disappointment. 

Two institutions of Edinboro’ make permanent exhibition of what 
is more or less Art. One of them is the Museum of Science and Art 
on the south side of the town. The other is the National Gallery. 
The Museum of Science and Art takes South Kensington for its 
model, and is indeed in some connection with that institution. The 
things exhibited are some of them purchases made by the energetic 
director ; and some of them loans. ‘Thus it is possible to see a 
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beautiful and unique display of old Scottish furniture—cabinets and 
wardrobes of the Renaissance period, some of them having belonged 
to Sir William Stirling Maxwell, one of the most learned and 
diligent of the students of Art—and a large and various collection of 
pottery and porcelain, among which what seems most prominent is 
the Majolica’and the Urbino ware, rich in ruby lustre, and the pottery 
of Persia and of Rhodes, the wonderful blues and greens that are not 
only as harmonious but as brilliant now as five hundred years ago. 

The National Gallery, though by no means disregarded by the 
people of Scotland, is very little visited by Englishmen, few of whom 
have any suspicion of its importance and interest. Of collections 
quite easily accessible, without let or hindrance, within the limits 
of Great Britain, it stands second only to the Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square; and if it stands second at a very great distance, there 
is yet in it more than enough to justify a long study. Such 
a study it is not in the present piece of writing proposed even 
to attempt, but yet with a little more of detailed examination 
than has hitherto been given to Edinboro’ Art, we may look at 
a few of the chief pictures. Few schools are wholly unrepre- 
sented in the Gallery, but of foreign schools those that are repre- 
sented with the least of imperfection are the gchools of Venice— 
Venice in its great time—and the school of France in the eighteenth 
century. Markedly inferior as is the representation of every other 
foreign school than those named to that in our own National Gallery 
of London, the representation of the Venetian school, good as it is, 
must also be pronounced inferior to that in London; but the repre- 
sentation of the French painters of the eighteenth century is far 
better than in Trafalgar Square, amongst whose wealth that school is 
represented with a merely absurd incompleteness. Indeed it cannot 
be said to be represented at all. Its existence may perhaps be sur- 
mised ; it certainly is not proved. 

Among the great Venetian pictures in Edinboro’, three are un- 
avoidably conspicuous, and the study of each is a benefit and an 
enjoyment. One of them isa‘ Marsand Venus’ of Veronese, of which 
the catalogue raisonné of the Gallery gives what appears to be a very 
proper account. It cites it as “very valuable,’ being “a genuine 
example of one of the greatest of the Venetian masters, free from the 
slightest retouching or restoration,” and it further gives chapter and 
verse for all that is said of it. Into its brief history, sufficiently 
recorded in the catalogue, we need not go. But a word for the 
picture itself. The noble forms of the God of War and of the Goddess 
of Love are drawn closely together. One hand of his is set tenderly 
around her shoulder; the other, low at her side; and alike by its 
free design, the noble contours of the figures, their still glowing yet 
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harmonious colours, and faces gently enamoured, the work is an incar- 
nation of robust and refined passion, such as it was the privilege of 
Venice to understand. The second great Venetian picture—I say 
“Venetian” to take the Catalogue’s word—is a landscape professedly 
Titian’s, of authenticity, it has been thought, as unquestionable as 
its charm. It was one of a series of four landscape pictures painted 
for Charles the Fifth—four long panels for the ornamentation of 
the monarch’s bed. The four times of the day—morning, midday, 
evening, night—were the subjects represented, and it is the mid- 
day subject that is possessed by the National Gallery of Scotland. 
The picture is at once elaborate and broad, grand and detailed, its 
many features of building and stream, mountain, tree and flower, 
united by its simple canopy of full blue sky—a mellow blue, just 
tinged with green—an august blue that seems of Italy alone. In 
spite of the confident attribution of the Edinboro’ Catalogue, experts 
with the newest opinions have declared that it is Flemish. From it 
we pass to the third great Venetian painting, which perhaps both for 
scale and wealth of subject may be reckoned the most important of 
all. Only it is the attribution that fails us again here. Is it Titian 
indeed—this ‘ Adoration of the Magi’—or Pordenone, Palma Vecchio, 
Bassano, Bonifazio? For myself, if I dared to pronounce, it would 
perhaps be for Bonifazio. In some such nobility of conception, high 
gravity of treatment, and sober glow of tone, I seem to remember 
him at the Academy of Venice. But we take the picture on its 
merits. We can hardly fail to remember it for its splendid since 
dignified realism, its crowded yet well controlled incidents, its majesty 
of colour, and solemnity of light. 

The eighteenth century of France is represented by Watteau and 
Pater, Boucher and Greuze. In the English National Gallery we 
have no Watteau at all. Here there is more than one, if indeed all 
that are put down to him are really by his hand, but at least there is 
one of quite undoubted authenticity and exceptional importance. It 
is styled on the frame and in the Catalogue, ‘Féte Champétre,’ 
and a féte champétre it unmistakeably is; but Laurent Cars, one 
of the last century engravers, who engraved Watteau so well, has 
given it to us under the name of ‘Fétes Venitiennes, and that 
it must properly be called, to distinguish and identify it. This 
is not a large picture. I have noticed that Watteau’s pictures were 
seldom large, and that the size of the canvas was generally the 
size of the engraving. The Edinboro’ picture shows the master 
at his happiest, not only as an accurate and vivacious draughtsman, a 
glowing or delicate colourist, an expert in elegant composition, but 
likewise a reader of character and one who meditated on that which he 
read, and one for whom his professed subjects of light loves and 
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graceful pastimes held sad enough secrets of personal disappointment, 
of regret and of pathetic reverie. Pater, the pupil of Watteau—Pater 
whose ‘ Ladies Bathing’ is the thing that represents him in Edinboro’— 
has nothing of that undertone of sadness and reverie which belongs to 
his master, and which dignifies and chastens his master’s art. Watteau 
was a Court-painter, but a world-painter “strayed to Court.” Pater 
was content to be a Court-painter—for him throughout the whole of 
his brief days the satisfied depicting of external grace and fleeting joy, 
the sunshine of a life that knows no shadow, the pleasures that are 
never enhanced by any memory of pain. He knew nothing of the 
depth, but he generally shared the refinement of his master; and 
refinement is not conspicuously lacking to his Edinboro’ picture. 
With Boucher it is often otherwise, though the portrait of the lady 
who protected him—Madame de Pompadour—has of course none of 
the suggestions which in his more fanciful subjects he was an adept at 
making. Boucher was facile and careless—happily careless, if you 
will, since n’est pas Boucher qui veut—and the moment he becomes 
precise he tends to be dull. Often, with the best of his precision, he 
painted his patroness, and here, at the National Gallery, not without 
some suggestion of character and much suggestion of grace. He 
gave her the accessories of luxury that she wanted; he painted them 
with an enjoyment of them which she must herself have appreciated. 
But his art remains, of course, a superficial art, though an art that 
seemed practically inexhaustible. His colouring was his own—the 
colouring, it has been called, of a “ rose-water Raphael ”—but even 
in this he had his imitators, or those who resembled him; and it is 
distinctly curious to find in Edinboro’, in Allan Ramsay, who was 
but nine years Boucher’s junior, and an alien to boot, (but a “ Court- 
painter ” likewise) that which recalls to us the Court-painter of Louis 
Quinze. By Allan Ramsay, in Edinboro’, is a portrait of the 
artist’s young wife—a pleasant, simple, but unnoticeable person—the 
colouring of the picture in a Boucher-like key, thin sky-blue, pink, 
and silver-grey. 

Lastly among the Frenchmen there is Greuze—Greuze with his 
subject of domestic sentiment, his painfully moralised scene from 
bourgeois life—Greuze with his representation of the silly damsel whose 
heart is set upon her bird, and of the more meretricious damsel of 
whom he is the inventor, since he alone unites in her the knowing- 
ness of depraved five-and-twenty with the pearl-toothed innocence of 
fifteen—Greuze, too, with his more serious or less undignified study 
of meditative boyhood, a picture which in some faint way would seem 
to strive after the austere and homely truth of Chardin. Chardin, 
the great interpreter of the real French bourgeois life, the life of 
reserve and of economy and of goodness and of the measured indul- 
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gence in permitted pleasure—Chardin, the grave, veracious poet of 
the French middle class, is no more represented in Edinboro’ than in 
London. 

For the Scottish pictures, a last word. They perhaps after all 
are the greatest, as they are certainly the most natural attractions of 
the Edinboro’ National Gallery, and some of them, some of the 
portraits especially, hold their own even upon walls that display 
in full perfection the supercilious and dainty beauty of the ‘ Mrs. 
Graham’ of Gainsborough. The Scottish pictures are of all times and 
classes, from Allan Ramsay to Paul Chalmers and George Reid; but 
of the portraits, the most distinguished are those of the latter part of 
the last century and of the beginning of the present—those by 
Geddes and by Raeburn. 

Geddes is an artist of whom more will have to be heard, since 
little is just now known, and I am glad to believe that an authorita- 
tive study of him may presently be looked for. A painter of portraits, 
he was also more or less a painter of genre, and, like Wilkie, he was 
an etcher of skill and power in days when etching was out of fashion. 
The figure-pictures of Geddes which will strike the visitor most in 
the Edinboro’ Gallery are two. One of them is the fancy portrait, 
designated ‘Summer’: the other the portrait of the painter’s mother. 
‘Summer’ has one thing to be said against it. Its subject—the 
youngish girl under the light shadow of a broad straw hat-—recalls 
the ‘ Chapeau de Paille’ of Rubens. It has one thing at least to be said 
in its praise—that the audacity of the resemblance is in some measure 
justified by the brilliance of Geddes’ own labour. But the ‘ Portrait 
of the Artist’s Mother’ is the graver work, at once more original and 
more unassailable. A humble-looking woman, somewhat elderly and 
quiet, but in full possession of her slow-moving mental forces, shows 
a still roundish face, faultlessly good and gently prim, under the 
overshadowing head-dress, dark, and of many folds. With plenty of 
positive merits, it is yet perhaps the negative merits of this picture 
that are the more plainly perceptible: and yet again how can one say 
that, when such sobriety has not been turned to dulness, when such 
quietude and such humility have not become insipid, when so much 
indeed of tranquil resolution of character is allied to humble and 
homely and even narrow goodness? Artists too should well enough 
be able to appreciate the technical qualities of the picture—its 
perfect tonality, its reserve of colour, which, while never glowing, 
knows somehow how to be subtly warm. It is nothing less than a 
great work, because it is so sincere and simple, so undivided and 
harmonious—a clear conception formed at the beginning—an execution 
in which that first conception has been borne steadily in mind to 
the end. 
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Raeburn is the other Scottish artist who must be spoken of a littls 
in detail. Generally his work is not known in England, but at one 
“Old Masters ”—some six years ago—it came in great volume before 
the amateurs of London. It was made a particular feature of the 
show. But it is not one winter’s prominent exhibition of a man’s 
work that stamps it on the memory: it is its recurrence year by 
year; and Raeburn is never with us in the sense that Reynolds 
is with us, and that Gainsborough and Romney are with us. 
The pictures of Raeburn’s that are permanently displayed in the 
Edinboro’ National Gallery are eight in number, and their character 
is sufficiently varied. But, by that one quality which is common 
to all of them—the quality of breadth—as well, it may be, as 
by certain mannerisms not less to be noted, Raeburn is seen to 
have been in some measure a follower of Sir Joshua. Often, 
however, without Sir Joshua’s charm—that sunniness and geniality 
in art which were surely a reflection of the sunniness and geniality 
in Sir Joshua’s own temperament—Raeburn is also without Sir 
Joshua’s determined preoccupation with a more or less superficial 
grace. He was less the painter of womanly beauty than was 
Sir Joshua. The Edinboro’ world of his long day, from 1780, say, 
to 1823—more than forty years of active practice for him—was, 
although excellent in its own kind, and rich in intellectual power, a 
world less brilliant and fascinating than had been Sir Joshua’s in 
London, when the most radiant of ladies and the most successful of 
demi-reps met on the staircase in Leicester Square. Nor had 
Raeburn quite the gentle, unsophisticated beauty that was at 
Gainsborough’s call when Gainsborough wanted it. Nor was he, 
like Romney, made happy by the smile of a Lady Hamilton, and 
doleful when so exquisite a presence was somewhat inconsiderately 
withdrawn. Yet that an enlivening and stimulating comeliness did 
sometimes visit the painting-room of the sturdy Scotsman in York 
Place is shown by his portrait of ‘ Mrs. Scott Moncrieff ’ with the softly 
yet firmly modelled little head, the noble broad throat and springing 
bust, brown hair falling, only too fully, over gentle brown eyes and 
against a gentle mouth—the flexible beauty of the figure, rose-and- 
cream-coloured, closed about by couvertures of darkened crimson. 

His portrait of ‘Dr. Adam,’ a famous Rector of the High School, 
shows even to those who do not’remember the many manly and sincere 
portraits that one year at Burlington House, how independent 
Raeburn was of the aid of feminine charm. Simplicity of treatment 
is in accordance, here and often; with simplicity of expression ; and 
with one side at all events of the character of Dr. Adam, the elderly 
student, you make immediate acquaintance, as the benevolent, bald- 
headed man, pleased with the subjects of his study, with the world, 
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and with himself, cherishes in one hand the musty little volume by 
the folds of his black silk gown, and opens and shuts the palm of the 
other to the warmth of the fire, or may it be only to the measured 
periods of earnest and chastened discourse? * Raeburn’s colouring is 
too often charged with a hottish and unpleasant red. He is in this 
respect often what Romney is sometimes, though the red is a different 
one. His colouring is for the most part without subtlety. The 
brushwork, however, is of masterly ease, and into his hues sometimes 
a cool beauty is introduced. The portrait of ‘Mrs. Kennedy of 
Dunure ’ is the best instance known to me—and I doubt if there can 
exist any better, among Raeburn’s works—of the felicitous simplicity 
of handling and the refreshing quality of colour. The placid, un- 
noticeable face is not what gives the interest to the picture, but 
the curious brilliancy of the treatment of accessories, of the treat- 
ment of the raiment. Of course we could dispense with the red 
curtain, with the red chair, and with the faint violet background 
of sensational landscape; but the silver-green of the high-waisted 
gown and the silver-white of its upturned silken lining, make a 
fresh and wonderful harmony of lovely hues, and the light and 
shade and colour are applied in the broad square touch of Velasquez. 
As a study in character the picture is probably just sufficient ; 
as a study in pure painting it is much more hardly excelled. The 
contemplation of it induces a high standard whereby to judge even 
a little severely what remains to be examined of Scottish art ; but yet 
we can see contentedly, after it, the vivid sketches of John Phillip, 
the early freshness of Wilkie in ‘ Pitlessie Fair,’ the traditional and 
dignified beauty of William Simson in the ‘ Sunset on Solway Moss,’ 
and the grace and nature of Paul Chalmers in the most dramatic 
moment of the ‘ Legend.’ 


* The picture has been admirably reproduced in a now rare old mezzotint. 
I remember how impossible it used to be not to lo»k at it. 
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Che Story of Marie Dumont, a Farmer's Daughter. 


WRITTEN TO HER Married Sister, Louise Corttin. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


lI. 


Tue next day the Doctor and André came early in the morning so 
as to catch Joseph Dumont at home, and they remonstrated with 
him upon his conduct. They told him he was bringing disgrace 
upon his daughter, and even upon his neighbours, and that if he 
persevered in keeping a dissolute woman at the farm, he would find 
himself deprived of the society of all worthy people. He would 
be looked upon as an outcast, and his farm would go to ruin: he 
would be left alone, for the friends of Marie Dumont would not 
consent to her remaining with him. 

Upon this he broke out into passion, said that no man had a right 
to rob a father of his child, that Madame Lolotte was no worse than 
another, that he was not such a fool as they thought, and knew how 
to keep his daughter with him to look after the farm and perhaps 
also a baby brother who was expected ; a great deal more he said in 
the same style, all of which André repeated to me afterwards down 
in the meadows. When my betrothed saw my tears fall, he, knowing 
that I was not wont to be weak, was greatly moved : he declared that 
he would put an end to this misery and that he would meet me the 
next day at Madame Petitot’s, and then come to some decision as to the 
course to be adopted. I said I would first see Father Emile and take 
his counsel. André answered hotly that a priest was but a man, and 
that I had best go straightway to Madame Petitot. I answered that if 
it was true, as Dr. Laurent had often told me, that priests were no more 
than men, it was also true that among men Father Emile was one of 
the best: that he was the friend and in some measure the teacher of 
my childhood, that he was wise, and that his position without personal 
ties made him more dispassionate than any of us could be. André 
was persuaded by me, and in the afternoon I took my way across the 
fields, at the back of our house (this I did to escape notice), to our old 
church. My heart beat when I found myself alone with my counsel- 
lor. I had to tell him of wrongs, and resentment equal to those 
wrongs. I avowed the loathing that I felt for the woman and her 
child, and confessed that he appeared to me as the son of Satan. I 
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told the cruel threat as to my pet cat which I believed they 
would carry out if ever they could: I had even taken the precaution 
of leaving the animal with Pierre le Roux before coming to the 
church. I said that my life with Madame Lolotte in the house 
would be a continual horror to me, and that I would do anything 
rather than remain at the farm under these circumstances if I could 
see my way to release without committing a sin. To this Father 
fmile replied that he sympathised with my feelings, that my position 
was an unhappy one, but that to fly from it at once would be if nota 
sin an error. If it were possible to marry André at once, then indeed 
{ might well depart with him; but a month ago such a step was 
thought impossible, and present circumstances would probably add to 
its difficulty. There were no means of living assured to him, and if 
{ went alone it would only be leaving one form of darkness for 
another ; besides which he held that I had a duty yet to fill towards 
my wretched father: he would probably wake from his intoxication 
to a feeling of disgust, but if he had no good angel at hand he would 
relapse. He thought that I was bound to make an effort and to 
protect the land and the creatures living on it so long under my 
charge and so prosperous under my management; he added that the 
village was full of my friends, who would not see me wronged, and 
that André Laurent, who was betrothed to me, would be always on 
_ the watch. 

“Believe me, my child,” he said in conclusion, “those who know 
how to wait, know the great secret of life.” I felt that Father 
Emile was my friend, but his words fell heavily upon my heart ; 
my youth and my strength rebelled against them. That bad woman 
had called me whey-face, but neither my looks nor my soul are soft 
as milk : they have got the vigour in them of the air I have lived in, 
and I cannot lay myself down to be trampled on. The kind priest 
heard me sigh, and saw the contest going on in my thoughts: and he 
said : “God bless you, Marie ; if any fresh trouble should come upon 
you, rely on my friendship and my secrecy.” 

I said: “I fear that Joseph Dumont will marry this lost creature.” 

“Don’t think it,” said the priest; “he can’t: she has a husband 
living.” 

“What? the Italian?” 

“No: the Italian she avers, and I believe, to be a man of high birth 
who has deserted her altogether ; but there is another . . . well, she 
is afraid of what I know; that is enough.” 

“Good-bye, dear father. I will do what I can!” So we parted, 
and I took thesame path home, through the meadows, that I had fol- 
lowed in coming. As I came near our house, I observed the hateful 


Giuglino standing beside the brook: he was busy torturing a worm, 
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but he looked up as I passed, and said with his wicked smile: “ Good- 
evening, sister.” I shuddered, but I so far obeyed Father Emile that 
I nodded as if in answer, and then I heard the loud laugh of Madame 
Lolotte who was concealed from me by a mountain ash growing near 
the stream, but who guessed the pang inflicted by her son’s salutation if 
she had not prompted it. Our evening repast was got through as 
usual, between disgusting caresses indulged in by Joseph Dumont and 
the woman, and insulting observations directed at me by the brat and 
his mother. I was silent, and my silence appears to irritate them. 
Rose in her resentment broke two plates and used one oath, but 
neither of these things was noticed. The next day I saw André. He 
was altered: gloomy and pale. ‘“ What is there to tell me?” I asked. 

“ Nothing good,” he replied. “My mother, finding that Madame 
Lolotte remains at the farm, and that her conduct and Joseph 
Dumont’s are equally disgraceful, withdraws her consent to our mar- 
riage. She will have nothing to do, she says, with such a connection.” 

“And you, André,” I said; “what is your intention?” I stood 
a little aloof from him as I spoke, and looked into his face. 

“Can you ask it?” he replied, and he took me his arms, saying: 
“More mine than ever, when others fall from you. He added that 
his father stood by me, but that unluckily his mother had all the 
money : she had been an heiress, and had always made her husband 
feel it. He spoke bitterly of his mother ; it is indeed the Doctor who 
is loveable, for she is hard and selfish. I told André what Father 
Emile had said, and we concluded with a resolution to take his advice ; 
but this conclusion was a sore trouble to us both, and we could see 
nothing but disaster in front of us. Never before have I known 
what it is to feel quite cast down. 

Dearest Louise, I thank you for your letter just received, but I grieve 
that your husband is ill and unable to work. You know that I would 
help you if I could, but now the kindest thing I can do is to cease my 
own complaints. I will follow the priest’s counsel and wait; don’t 
be alarmed if you don’t hear from me foralong time. I am so heavy- 
hearted, I really cannot write. 

* * * * * * 

A fortnight bas passed since I last wrote to you, my own 
sister. Great God! what a fortnight! I cannot any longer 
withhold from you what I have undergone. It cannot go on—you 
will see that it cannot go on. I am subjected to daily insult. 
The woman Lolotte calls herself the mistress of the farm and 
me the servant. Twice a week she makes a visit of inspection 
with her brat at her side, and on those days he openly torments the 
beasts as he does slyly on other days. Yesterday when I found him 
practising his cruelty upon our little donkey, I caught hold of him 
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with one of my hands—I grasped his two wicked ones—and with the 
other I gave him a smart slap on the face. He ran yelling to his 
mother, but I went on with my work in the fields taking no heed, 
only wondering while I milked my pretty Nanon what could be 
the pleasure of torturing these creatures: why did Giuglino like to 
irritate with a jagged stick the sores which the stinging flies had 
made upon the donkey’s neck? why did he enjoy pinching with his 
sharp nails any tender part in animals only too patient? Was it an 
instinct coming from the Devil himself, or was it a low idea of power ? 
You see I cannot cure myself of the habit of thinking; but in this 
case that humour didn’t last long: its place was soon taken by a 
tingling wrath, an itching to see the boy thoroughly punished. I 
found myself longing that the donkey should trample on him, that 
the dog! should bite him hard, and that the cows (one of whom 
he seriously hurt two days since) should each toss him in turns. 
The vision called up of that powerful beast Reine giving him a 
gambol in the air on the top of her horns, was for a moment so 
pleasant to me that I actually laughed. At this moment Rose joined 
me. ‘“ What, Mademoiselle Marie,” she said, “ are things going better 
that you are able to smile? ” . 

“No,” I replied, “things are going worse, for they are making me 
wicked.” 

“Then they must be bad indeed,” said Rose. 

“T then told her all about it.” 

“No more wicked than that,” she cried. “ Well, you needn’t go 
to confession on this account ; and for my part I should be glad to 
see Madame Lolotte and her small devil flogged through the village 
at the cart’s tail. There’s not an honest man nor an honest woman 
living in it who wouldn’t be glad to help with a hearty lash.” 

“Hush, Rose,” I said, “ you are going too far.” 

“Wait till I tell you more,” she answered. She then informed 
me that Madame Lolotte had made up to her of late, that she had 
given her a necklace, that she had talked to her of Pierre le Roux, 
and had assured her that if Pierre’s eyes were closed against her 
(Rose’s) charms, it was only because he was my lover—that I held 
my head high, but that. like many others of that kind I secretly 
possessed two lovers, André and Pierre, and that this was why 
Madame Laurent withdraw her consent to themarriage, though to spare 
her son’s feelings she chose to publish another reason for it. Rose 
pretended to be moved by these inventions; she made believe first 
to think it possible, and then to hold it true, and she went into a 
seemimg rage. Madame Lolotte let it work, and a few days after- 
wards gave Rose a sum of money, bidding her inform all the village 
of my conduct so as to disgust Pierre. She added that she would 
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willingly do this business herself but that in her position she might 
not be believed. 

“That is possible,” said Rose, “and be sure that I will talk so as 
to make myself heard.” After which she went forth among the 
neighbours and did speak with effect, for she related how the woman 
Lolotte at the farm had bribed her to slander me with André and 
Pierre. One or two of them were so angry that they said, but for 
Mademoiselle Marie, it would be no bad thing to set fire to the house 
which this woman made infamous. You must know, Louise, that there 
are days when some strange people whom she calls her friends 
come over from Lucerne to riot in our house. Joseph Dumont is 
hand and glove with them all, and once went so far as to order me to 
serve them ; but I made no answer and locked myself up in my room 
till they were all gone. 

But I must not tell you too much, for I have little time to write ; 
I manage it only by going to bed early. 

I now told Rose that I was sure of her affection but that I was 
sorry that she should employ treachery even against the wicked. 
She laughed and said that in some cases it didn’t do to be scrupulous. 
I shook my head at her, but had no time to give her a sermon for we 
were interrupted by the imp Giuglino, who ran up to Rose, out of 
breath, complaining that he had crossed two fields to find her and 
that his mother wanted her. As he hung upon her skirts dragging 
her from me he winked at me with his odious leer; while I, after 
giving my cows some tit-bits, lifted my pails heavy with their milk, 
and took my way over the meadows down through the back garden to 
the dairy. I had not been there two minutes before a tap at the 
door startled me, for everything startles me now, and I opened it not 
without hesitation. Madame Petitot entered with her most mincing 
‘steps and most mysterious looks. She opened and closed the door 
three or four times before she would speak, till I said, laughing: 
“ Would you like me to nail it up or construct barricades?” 

* More need of barricades than you suppose,” she replied with her 
finger on her nose. “Oh, my child, nothing but my affection for 
you would bring me to this house even by the back garden.” She 
then told me that there were calumnies against me floating through 
the village; that if the good people all clung to me there were not 
wanting bad ones for whom Madame Lolotte with her coarse beauty 
and her bold talk had attractions, to say nothing of her free hand 
with money; in short, the story of me and my two lovers was 
circulated if not believed, and there was some trouble about it in the 
Laurents’ house. 

“What!” cried I, dropping a plate that I was just washing, and 
indifferent as to its, breakage—*“ What! André is guilty of listening ?” 
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“ No—no, not André, but André’s mother.” 

“Tmpossible,” I exclaimed—impossible! “Madame Laurent is 
proud and stiff, but not bad ; and to believe so base a lie baseness 
must be in the soul of the listener.” 

“ Not so,” said Madame Petitot, “ the proneness to credit calumny 
is one of the most notable characteristics of human nature. Ah, 
my dear, it is not to be expected at your age that you should know 
it; yet I, when younger still, had found it out: what cruel things 
were said of me, how greedily they were swallowed, and that merely 
because I had a certain beauty, a certain charm! Yes, Marie, but 
for the generous confidence of M. Petitot I might have been a lost 
woman.” Here Madame Petitot began to sob, upon which I begged 
her to leave the past and tell what she knew of the present; but she 
was too much in love with her theme to stop short, and she continued 
with sighs and tears: ‘“ Jealousy, Marie, and the hatred it engenders, 
ruin many a reputation, destroy many a life; have they not driven 
me to unite myself with a poor tailor and to take refuge in this 
Swiss village ? ” 

“T am very unhappy,” I said. “I used to sleep all night, but 
now I am wakeful, and how can I rest after what you have told 
me?” 

“You cannot rest,” replied the Frenchwoman, “and you ought 
not to rest. Come to my house to-morrow afternoon and there you 
shall find André Laurent. There is only one thing possible for you 
now: it is to leave Zellenberg. Remember what I proposed to you 
before.” 

“T have not forgotten,” I said, “I will reflect; but I will do all 
I can for my Father.” Upon this Madame Petitot assumed an air 
of compassionate superiority. She appeared tall by raising herself 
on the points of her feet, and peered down into my face while her 
expressive forefinger stood straight up in front of meas a warning 


signal. She was silent for a moment in this attitude, and then said: 
“ Pshaw!” 


“Explain yourself,” I said. 

“That is not difficult,” she answere1, “You have got no father ; 
he has but one idea, and that is Madame Lolotte. They both want 
to be quit of you.” 

“Hush,” I said. “I hear that woman’s laugh in our kitchen; 
make your way out unobserved as you came.” 

“T will,” she replied, nearing the door with her light tread and 
opening it cautiously ; “ but think of my warning, and don’t you walk 
with Joseph Dumont where the stream runs deep.” With these words 
she closed the door behind her, and I was left to bitter thought with 
a growing hatred in my heart. How and where could this hatred 
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end? what might I be driven to? I could not now keep still; the 
plates must be left as they were. I must have air and movement, I 
must do something, and I could not trust myself at that moment to 
meet the woman Lolotte, so I stole up to my room, carrying my shoes 
in my hand that my tread on the narrow wooden staircase might not 
be heard, took otf my working apron, smoothed my hair, went down 
as noiselessly as I mounted, returned to the dairy, and let myself out 
into the back garden as stealthily as the cunning Frenchwoman her- 
self. I loitered for a moment giving some food to the pigs so as not 
to appear in a hurry, and then darted off into the circuitous path 
through the meadows which leads into our little town hard by the 
church. For a moment I thought of seeking Father Emile, but another 
impulse took me down the hill towards the other end of the village 
to the trim garden in front of the Doctor’s house. There I rang the 
bell. Annette the maid looked scared when she answered it, and said : 
“‘Oh—Mademoiselle Marie! who is ill at your house ?” 

“No one,” said I—“ no one, my good Annette, only I am ill in my 
mind, and you must take me to your mistress at once without a word, 
unless she happens to have visitors.” In two minutes I found myself 
facing André’s mother. She begged me to sit down, but I declined, 
saying I could not rest in her house till she assured me that she had 
been slandered as well as myself; “for,” said I, “it is not much better 
to listen to lies than to make them, and you could not think it true, 
having known me from my childhood, that I was an abandoned girl, 
and merely because Madame Lolotte had set it about.” I then en- 
larged upon Rose’s communications, and hotly called upon Madame 
Laurent either to prove any assertion against my character or to 
speak in my defence as André’s mother should. 

Strange, Louise, that proud woman was not angry; she answered 
me quietly, though her voice shook a little, and she denied having 
believed a syllable of any report injurious to me. She, how- 
ever, added that the evil ways of Joseph Dumont and the woman 
he had put at the head of his house, were such that she refused to 
be connected with a daughter of that house, and however she re- 
spected me personally, she could not and would not any longer enter- 
tain the thought of receiving me as a daughter. She said that so long 
as there was nothing in the way but a certain difference of position, 
she had no desire to thwart André’s fancy. Upon this, I sat down 
in the chair which I had before rejected, and weary, sick at heart, 
I fell into such a fit of weeping as I would much rather have re- 
strained. 

Madame Laurent drew near to me and, taking my hand in hers 
which were very cold, she said : ‘ Good-bye, child, I can’t bear a scene 
and I can’t alter my mind. Now that you know it, you will think 
whether it is wise to see André as before.” 
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“Tam going to see him to-morrow,” I replied, rising and taking 
away my hand, “I am going to have it out with him; but 
be sure, Madame Laurent, that whatever I do will not be done in 
secret.” 

She said: “I believe you.” 

I curtsied and left her. I was too agitated to go to Father Emile, 
I went straight back to my miserable home, locked my bedroom door 
and flung myself on my bed; but I could not lie still. I walked up 
and down the room, I was hot and cold, I wanted something to tear, 
I wanted to hurt myself, I wanted any kind of action to keep my 
thoughts down ; but it was no use, and I was actually relieved when 
Madame Lolotte’s voice called me to supper. To eat, even to eat with 
them was something to do; so I went down. Joseph Dumont was 
lounging across two chairs with a gloomy countenance ; the imp was 
giggling ; and his mother was cutting a piece of bread for him; Rose 
was bringing in a cheese. 

“Oh! so you are come, are you,” said the woman Lolotte glancing 
at me. “I thought you might be afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” I replied. “I am not a coward, and what 
should I fear ?” 

“You are a coward,” rejoined the woman, “and a good-for-nothing 
besides,” and here she let loose her tongue and spoke words which I 
will not write down.” 

“TI cannot bear this,” I- said, turning to my Father, “and you 
must not bear it—wake from your torpor and stand up for me ; yes, 
for my mother’s sake.” 

For all reply, Joseph Dumont fixed on me a sullen stare, and the 
low creature who ruled him continued. She said that my mother 
was dead and gone, and whether in Hell or not could be no matter 
to any one; she; was more the favourite of Providence, she said, 
than my mother for one, boy had already been given toher, and 
another, no doubt, was on his way. Yes! José’s boy would be the 
son of the house! She said that I was malignant because I was 
jealous, and that this very day I had tied the hands of Giuglino, 
and together with Rose had then beaten him till he was ill; by 
this time the woman’s fury knew no bounds: she had worked her- 
self up with her own lies, and she ended with a repetition of her 
epithets to me, while I stood as still as a block facing her and 
forcing myself to silence. She would not have it, but turning 
to the man who was once my Father, said: “Don’t be a fool, 
don’t be afraid of her stony face, punish her; she has destroyed 
your peace, she has turned the villagers and the very servants of 
your house against us; she has cruelly beaten our boy. As she 


has used her hands use yours—chastise her and knock down her 
abominable pride.” 
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Louise, I turned dizzy, for I thought I saw my Father’s hand raised 
to strike me; but instead of getting out of the way I went towards 
him and I said, “ You dare not do it,” upon which he struck me such 
a blow as threw me down flat upon the hard floor. . . . I fell with 
my head against the leg of the table which stands near the window, 
and my temple was cut just above my right eye. . . . The blood 
flowed copiously. Rose flew to me, and the woman Lolotte came to 
the spot. Rose lifted me half up with one of her strong arms, while 
with the other she tried to stop the blood, pressing her apron over 
the wound. She has since told me that I neither sighed nor groaned, 
but only gazed blankly at the place where Joseph Dumont stood. 
He answered this look by a sudden cry and fled... . Rose now 
raised me to my feet and dragged me with her out of the kitchen. It 
was difficult to get me up the narrow stairs to my room, but once 
there, I felt relief, and signing to Rose to lock the door, I sank 
quietly down upon my bed. Rose dipped a handkerchief in cold 
water, and bathed my temple, but finding that the blood still ran, 
she took another, and bound it tight across my brow. My head swam, 
my limbs felt heavy. When Rose had done all that she could do, she 
fell to crying; my cat Chéri whom I had left on my bed, and 
shut up in my room, knew that we were in distress and rubbed his 
head lovingly against my hands, looking into my face. As soon 
as I was able to speak I said, “ We must take him with us.” 

“ Ah, then,” whispered Rose, “ you mean to go? ” 

“Yes; I will not stay here another night, I cannot.” 

As soon as I could stand firmly on my feet Rose left me, to see 
that the coast was clear, I locking the door when she went out. She 
presently returned saying that she had spied José and Lolotte through 
the keyhole, and that they were drinking in the kitchen, that the 
Woman was singing and now and then jumping up for a dance 
with the boy, and that if I could walk we had best make our way 
out by the dairy. 

“ Where is Fidéle?” I asked. 

“ He is in the back-garden with Pierre le Roux, who is on his 
way to the dairy.” 

“Go in front of me, Rose, and whisper to Pierre to follow us with 
the dog ; you carry the cat.” 

I then covered my head with a shawl, and we crept down the 
staircase which I was never again to mount. We passed through 
the dairy, so carefully kept by me, not any more to know my care, 
and as we went out we stumbled against Pierre. I put my finger to 
my lips and Rose whispered in his ear ; then leaning on Rose’s arm, 
for my legs shook, we proceeded across the little garden where 
you and I used to play together, over the field into the village. 
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Here we came across a labourer going home from his work, who 
stopped to stare at us, and two gentlemen—English, I think— 
coming from the Hétel du Grand Courrier, looked at us with surprise, 
but we went on till we reached the dwelling of Madame Petitot. 
The dog barked, the cat cried, and Rose called out. The active 
Frenchwoman quickly opened her door and let us all in; the instant 
my shawl was taken off she guessed something of what had passed. 
My wound, the bandage, my altered face frightened her, and she 
desired Pierre to fetch Dr. Laurent while she bestowed upon me 
many cordials and comforts seasoned by ejaculations against my ill- 
usage, each sentence winding up with, “ But you know I warned you.” 
In five minutes Dr. Laurent appeared, with Pierre and André on 
either side. He looked downcast, but on examining the cut found it 
was not deep ; it was better for me that it had bled so freely, he said, 
and there was more to fear from the shock I had received than from 
the wound. 

“No wonder,” said Rose bluntly, “when it was her own father 
who struck her down.” 

“Where is the scoundrel?” cried André, “tell me, that I may 
thrash him till he is dead.” He was furious and rushed to the door, 
Madame Petitot screamed, and the Doctor and Pierre held him back. 

I said, “Come to me, for I want you near me,” and then he threw 
himself down at my feet, If Madame Laurent had seen him 
then she would have known that the attempt to separate us was 
useless, 

He and his father stayed with me till a late hour, the time being 
occupied with the narrative of my long month of endurance and with 
projects for the future. In the midst of our discussion there came a 
knocking at the door. Madame Petitot opened it very cautiously 
only just half way, but the kindly face of Madame Maloisel, the land- 
lady of the Grand Courrier, reassured us, A description of our flight 
given by the two Englishmen I told you of, had roused her curiosity, 
and from what they said she jumped at the conclusion that I had 
been driven out from the farm. She was all friendliness and insisted 
upon taking in Rose and myself for the night, for we were both 
resolved not to go back tomy home. She was excited and very ready 
with talk and advice: above all she was eager for revenge, and 
wished me to go before the magistrate with my wound and my 
witness. I absolutely refused this, and at last it was settled that 
Dr. Laurent, with Pierre, Rose and André, should go to the farm the 
next morning, remove all my personal property and speak freely to 
the inmates. Meanwhile I was to take counsel of Father Emile; all 
were agreed that I was never to return to that terrible abode. 

André and his father walked with us to the Grand Courrier. 
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André’s face was haggard, and I said, “ My dearest, try to sleep to- 
night, your eyes betray you, aud you have been wakeful lately.” 

“How can I sleep,” he replied, ‘“‘ when my heart is at war with 
my mother? If she were like my father, you would not be in want 
of a home.” 

“Trust in God,” I replied, “when we have each worked and 
waited for the other, our love will only grow the deeper.” 

My sweetheart made no answer—oh! Louise, it is for him I suffer 
most. Rose and I shared one room at night, and we talked for many 
hours ; it was indeed necessary that we should be alone together. 

The fate of my dear beasts, my pretty goats, my cows, my 
mountain sheep, my petted poultry, and even my well-cared-for pigs, 
weighed upon my mind. That she-devil and her offspring would 
neglect and harm them. 

Well, I consulted long with Rose, and the result was that I 
entreated her to seek an engagement for herself in Madame Joliet’s 
farm, and to persuade Pierre to exert a little cunning, to seem attracted 
by Madame Lolotte’s partiality for him, and to use his influence for the 
sale of our goats and cows to the prosperous widow who is about to 
take stock. Asa bargain it would be a good one, for Joseph Dumont 
could sell at a high price and buy at a lower one, our beasts being 
celebrated throughout the neighbourhood. Assoon as this thing was 
accomplished Pierre would be free to leave the farm and take service 
elsewhere. I told Rose that she herself was worth good wages and 
that she and Pierre must make money and marry. She replied that 
she was not sure of his affection, that she sometimes thought his heart 
full enough already, and she fixed her darkeyesonme. I said, “ You 
are mistaken, my child: Pierre has learnt from me to read, to write, 
perhaps to think ; he is grateful as my servant: he is devoted but 
not in love. I have been openly André’s betrothed for three years ; 
you are mistaken ; and if it is true that till yesterday his feeling for 
you was nothing more than esteem, take my word for it that last 
evening other thoughts entered his mind. I saw him look at you as 
a lover looks.” 

“Oh!” murmured Rose, “oh, Mademoiselle Marie, God bless you! 
God reward you! God protect you! and now that I have said these 
prayers I will sleep—now I shall have good dreams.” 

Five minutes after this we were both sleeping soundly. 

The next morning all was done as previously arranged, and 
while my friends repaired to the farm I had a long talk with 
Father mile. He gave me his approbation and his benediction, and 
he promised me while I was away to do all he could for Joseph 
Dumont. He then presented me with a crucifix in gold and ivory, 
and said, “Keep it always, if you can; but if you should find 
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yourself in straits as to money, then sell it; but only at a high price, 
for it is of considerable value.” I knelt and kissed first the crucifix 
and then the hand which bestowed it; afterwards I begged this 
worthy priest and friend to protect me while I went across the 
fields to say good-bye to my cows and goats. He granted my 
request, and we crossed the rugged path behind the church, with its 
steep descent down to the river, and its mountain climb on the other 
side. As we crossed the wooden bridge we heard the tinkling of 
bells, which was the music of my dear creatures. Don’t think me 
a weak idiot, Louise, if at this sound I wept. Father Emile 
said, “ Dry your tears, my child; learn patience, and all will be 
well.” 

Now, my sister, I will spare you the feelings with which I parted 
from all that I had loved so much, and only tell you that the day 
after this, accompanied by Dr. Laurent, André, Pierre, Rose, and 
Madame Petitot, I walked down the hill on the high road to Lucerne, 
and there waited for the diligence that was to take me to new scenes 
to live with strangers. Rose and André insisted upon going with 
me as far as Lucerne. My farewell to the Doctor, my true father, 
was so bitter to my heart that I wish never to speak of it. The sun 
was shining when we arrived at Madame Moret’s house in Lucerne: 
you remember her, my mother’s friend, the retired landlady of the 
Cloche. Some way or other, I hardly know how, but I fear owing to 
her son’s extravagance, she lost much of the money she had then 
accumulated, and now her fair daughters support her by their work: 
they are milliners, and prosperous. I was received with affection, 
having written beforehand to ask a night’s rest at their house, and 
André and Rose were invited to stay to supper, after which came my 
last terrible parting. I was almost stunned and I clung so tight to 
André in our embrace, that poor Rose, who little liked the office, had 
to drag me away. André seemed beside himself and twice came 
back after he had left the house. . . . Why? I wonder why, does 
God permit the wicked to prevail? Why was I, who had done no 
wrong, to be abandoned with an unknown world before me? Why 
was André . . . but thisis wrong; forgive me, Louise—I ought not to 
complain : I will not: it is my business only to narrate. Good-night, 
my sister, I will try to sleep. 

* * * * * * 

Three days have passed during which I have been unable to write, 
and now I am in Paris established for a while with M. and Madame le 
Bon in the Rue du Bac. Before I say anything about them, I ought 
to tell you how good Madame Moret was to me. When TI left her 
she gave me twenty francs, and said she wished she could have done 
more, and her pretty blue-eyed daughters made me up a basket of provi- 
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sions for travelling—cold fowl and fruit—and were altogether as 
sympathetic as their dispositions allowed them to be: fluttering over 
their bonnets they now and then watered an artificial rose with a real 
tear, which was changed for a smile as they held up their handiwork for 
admiration : affectionate sisters and devoted daughters with an amusing 
shallowness of mind. M. and Madame le Bon are wholly different 
people. Monsieur, short and round, with a florid face and a bald head, 
has depths of thought which show themselves in his cabinet work: I 
cannot see anything in him of the gaiety of Frenchmen ; on the con- 
trary he seems to me more absorbed than any one I ever knew, more so 
than our Dr. Laurent in his brownest study. His head seems full to 
bursting of panels, traceries and new designs ; nor is Madame either gay 
or coquettish : she wears always the same black gown and white cap, 
her hair is always smoothed in the same line across her wide brow, 
there are always the same lines of thought between her dark eyebrows, 
and she sits incessantly in a small parlour almost airtight, with an 
account-book in front of her. When she is not doing accounts she 
is doing needlework. She never takes the air except on Sundays, and 
then she takes it seated in a chair in front of her shop between two 
flower pots. She has a heart so good that I believe to serve a friend 
she would walk as far as the Tuileries, and she is so truly affectionate 
to me that I feel at moments as if I were no longer an orphan, at 
others how heavily it weighs upon me. Oh, André, what must 
your trouble be! I must write to him, yes, instantly—and not lose a 
moment. Dear me! how hot my head is, and my feet seem dead, 

André, André—shall we ever meet again ? 

* * * * * * 

Six days have passed since I wrote these lines, and I have been 
unable to leave the house; poor Madame le Bon has nursed me and 
IT could see her pale with fear. I heard the doctor whisper to her 
that I was in danger; it was hearing this that made me deter- 
mine to live. I would not die thus, like this, cast out from my home ; 
no!—André could not bear it. Irallied by an effort of will, and now 
I have been out looking for a situation. I have seen ten ladies to-day 
who all reject me because they don’t think the reference to Dr. 
Laurent, in a remote Swiss village, satisfactory. How many more 
shall I see to-morrow with the same result? Oh, if these good Le 
Bons would take me to serve in their shop. 

~ 


* * * * * 


Four more days, Louise, and out of the fifty ladies I have seen not 
one has thought it possible to receive me, all making the same 
objection. I begin to feel my fate hard—but what is that sound ? 
Madame le Bon calling me in tones unusually glad. I must run down. 

Oh! it is good news! Madame le Bon has found a customer who 
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has been ready to listen to my whole story, who wants a bonne for 

her little girl of seven years old, and who begs to see me to-morrow at 

two o'clock. God grant that I may please her; but I doubt my power 

to please. 
* * * * * * 

It is done: I have seen her and she has engaged me; she at once 
offered me good wages without any urging on my part. She seemed 
to take a fancy to me and evidently believed what I said. She is 
tender-hearted I am sure, for when I came to the incident of my 
father’s ill- usage, she stopped me saying, “I know all from Madame le 
Bon— you are tired, sit down, and [ will call my child to see you.” 
She left me for a momeut and then returned with a fair child, 
who surveyed me with attention for a minute, after which she said 
with quiet decision, “ You are nicer than any I have seen, and it 
is possible that I shall like you!” She then made me a ceremonious 
curtsey and left the room. 

Her mother was determined by her conduct. “Children are good 
judges,” she said. ‘“ When will you come tome?” I asked for a week 
of preparation and my fate was fixed. This lady is a Countess du 
Vallon—a Belgian, married to a southern Frenchman—young pretty, 
with soft grey eyes rather far apart, a peculiarity that I admire. The 
little girl has a narrower face than her mother, her eyes are nearer 
together, and her expression is more penetrating. I am so 
haunted by that wretch Giuglino that her precocious look brought 
him to my mind; it really was absurd, for light and darkness are 
not more different than these two children. Now I must write to 
André—I will try to write cheerfully, but oh, how this city called 
beautiful oppresses me. How I long for my river, my mountains, 
and open sky, with the divine silence of the meadows in which one 
can just hear the tinkling bell of the climbing goat or the grazing 
cattle. 

I am interrupted by Madame le Bon, who brings me two letters, 
one from André, the other from Madame Petitot. André’s was short, 
merely entreating my forgiveness for something which he left it to 
Madame to tell. Hers was long, circuitous, full of strange mazes ; 
but at last I made out that André had sunk into a gloom after my 
departure which presently assumed a savage aspect; that he was 
observed as he walked fiercely to beat down the weeds and even 
flowers in his path, and broke the overhanging branches of big trees 
as if he enjoyed destruction. In this temper chancing to meet 
Joseph Dumont he raised his stick in the air and called on him to 
defend himself. My father,-who was carrying the gold-headed stick 
which was your parting present, quickly parried the blow, and then 
ensued a duel in which my lover’s passion was conquering my father’s 
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skill, when a voice at André’s back said ‘‘Fool,” a strong hand wrested 
his weapon from him, and Father Emile stood between the combatants. 

“ Tf you killed the father,” he said to André, “ you would lose the 
daughter ;” and he warned Dumont that if he added one more sin to 
the burthen he bore already, he would sink under it. 

Joseph walked sullenly away; André gave his hand to the priest, 
and thanked him. This is the main incident of Madame Petitot’s 
letter ; the rest describes the growing affection between Rose and 
Pierre, and Madame Lolotte’s fancy for him. My dear beasts have 
been sold at his suggestion to Madame Joliet ; Fidéle and Chéri have 
found guardians in the Maloisels of the Grand Courrier. Madame 
Petitot has become convinced herself, that our mountain air painfully 
affects her husband’s lungs, and uses her eloquence to persuade him 
that he breathes with difficulty at Zellenberg, and that in Paris alone 
he will find relief. She produces a long list of doctors’ names to 
back her up; but whatever the doctors may say as to air too fine for 
nourishment, I feel this city atmosphere clogged with dirt and disease, 
and it seems to stick in my throat. Madame du Vallon has said 
something about leaving Paris—oh, I hope she will. My head aches, 
and so does my heart. This unwonted intemperance of André’s adds 
to my trouble, and, besides, Madame Petitot tells me that he scarcely 
speaks to his mother, and that the Doctor himself has become almost 
a misanthrope. I reproach myself, I am the cause; I, a simple girl, 
who little thought ever to be a trouble to anybody. The crafty 
Frenchwoman also warns me against a situation too easily obtained ; 
she says it is more natural that I should be doubted and cross ex- 
amined than that I should be received thus, without hesitation. Is 
this true? is it impossible or improbable that my own exact narrative 
should be credible? Does not truth assert itself in the voice and the 
face? Does the kind reception of an ill-used girl actually suggest a 
screw loose in the condition of a woman who shows herself capable of 
generosity and compassion? I will not believe it, but perhaps I ought 
more closely to question Madame le Bon... I have talked to 
Madame, who is angry with the tailor’s wife for her suspicions. 
Madame du Vallon is well known to her, and she also knows her 
servants, who give her a high character. “ Now,” says Madame 
le Bon, “I would rather take a character from a servant than from 
a lady, for servants are social spies who penetrate the mysteries veiled 
to the world outside.” 

I believe my worthy hostess all the more because she seldom 
speaks, and after this unwonted flow of words she relapsed into her 
account-books. I will resume my communications to you when I 
have been a week in service. . . . The week has passed. Madame du 
Vallon is certainly good ; she devotes herself to Mademoiselle Héléne 
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and lives more quietly in Paris than I did at Zellenberg. She is sad 
when the little girl is out of the room, but smiles and plays with her 
so, that I should think her happy if I didn’t know how much it is 
possible to assume. A few ladies visit my mistress for an hour in 
the morning, but they seem to be engaged in works of charity only. 
We often drive to the Bois de Boulogne, where Héléne makes large 
nosegays of buttercups. We avoid the great avenues and the most 
frequented paths, so that in breathing this better air, hearing the 
birds, and gathering wild flowers, a feeling of something like enjoy- 
ment sometimes comes over me. I play with the little girl at hide- 
and-seek, and at brigands, her favourite game, till she is cheated, and 
perhaps her mother is also, into supposing me a happy creature. I 
dine with Mademoiselle Héléne and have all my meals in her play- 
room. 

The house, which is in the Champs Elysées, is as large as our 
Grand Courrier, and is full of objects pretty to look at, but of no 
other use. The furniture is dark, and the long windows are shronded 
to exclude the sun. People call_it splendid, and no doubt it is costly, 
but it has none of the brightness that our farmhouse used to have. 
Even the flowers with which Madame fills her sitting-room look un- 


natural to me, and the barbary that grows wild in our meadows is 
worth them all. 


(To be continued.) 
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VI. 
ForAGING EXTRAORDINARY. 


Tue winter was severe at Shumla. We were snowed up for several 
weeks. The Commissariat was consequently at a loss to procure 
forage enough for four thousand troop-horses. At Varna there was 
none. In General Smith’s absence in England on sick leave, the 
officer in command of the division came to A——, who was serving 
on the staff, and told him that the cavalry would soon be infantry, as 
the horses were beginning to die of starvation. 

“You know the country better than any of us,” he said. “ You 
must do something, or it will soon be all up with us. Get barley 
anyhow? Do what you like.” 

What was to be done? The emergency was pressing, and necessity 
knows no law. A mounted his best charger at once, got some 
small bags of gold from the Commissariat, and galloped off northwards 
over the snow with a few picked non-commissioned officers. A 
has been blamed for what he did, and I therefore suppress his name ; 
but some old military men took a more favourable view of his 
conduct, on the sound principle that in time of war extreme evils 
require extreme remedies, and that a good officer should not shrink 
from responsibility in taking steps to avert disaster. 

A ’s path lay along a high grassy ridge, now covered with 
three feet of snow. It led to the head of the valley opening out below 
Shumla, which was strewn with huge blocks of granite, and crowned 
with noble pine-trees of enormous growth. The party had then to ford 
a mountain torrent, whose bed was formed of loose rolling boulders. 
Then winding upward through a perfect labyrinth of rocks, mottled 
with many-coloured lichens, they came to a narrow ledge whence one 
false step on the slippery track would have sent them headlong into 
a yawning chasm on their left. Then a forest of gigantic pine-trees, 
their branches bending under their burden of frozen snow, and fringed 
with long icicles ; while bold masses of rock, variously tinted with the 
growth and stain of ages, and occasional stretches of mossy ground, 
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cleared of snow by the drip from the trees, picturesquely broke the 
sombre monotony of the evergreen foliage. It was certainly very 
romantic, but only moderately enjoyable in a snowstorm. 

They left the wood most unexpectedly, and soon found themselves 
descending the long steep slopes of the mountain range, which 
brought them down to the dry bed of a broad river, full of loose 
pebbles. Islets of long grass, shady with thickets of ilex and lentis- 
cus, were dotted here and there about the channel. They were now 
surrounded by mountains, and their field-glasses revealed no path 
over them in any direction. There did exist a pass, however, though 
steep and difficult, as they found to their cost; and they made for a 
singular isolated peak, like a colossal watch-tower, to which it led 
without any beaten track. After a long and toilsome ascent on foot, 
they came to a narrow opening between two spurs of one of the 
flanking ridges, and struck northwards into it. A wild and danger- 
ous defile it was to encounter an enemy in ; but the only living thing 
they saw was a half-frozen little boy trudging over the snow with 
a bundle of sticks on his shoulder. Though he could speak 
nothing but Bulgarian, which none of them understood, the weary 
party hailed his appearance as a welcome token that they were near 
some village; and they were soon resting, after a day’s march so 
cold and fatiguing that the want of a bed was hardly felt to be a 
discomfort. 

Next morning, after some more rough climbing through a scene of 
singular beauty, not without being occasionally reminded by a sudden 
avalanche how treacherous that beauty was, the foragers emerged 
upon nearly level ground ; and a lengthened ride through a charming, 
park-like forest of oaks brought them to the broad valley of the 
Danube, now one unbroken sheet of snow, flushing rosy and golden 
in the setting sun. Soon, however, the glorious tints died away as 
night came on ; and the party plunged into the clammy mist that lay 
upon the frozen river. As they clattered along the roughly paved 
streets of the town of , they saw carts crossing on the ice. 

A called at once upon the Turkish governor. The latter was 
an Official of the austere school—silent, cold, distant, but scrupulously 
polite, scrupulously neat, and buttoned up to the chin as well morally 
as sartorially. The interview began in a most discouraging manner. 
The governor grandly invited A-—— to sit down, and then sat bolt 
upright without uttering a word, engrossed, apparently, in the con- 
templation of his own dignity. In due course pipes and coffee were 
brought, and it became time for A to open his business. He 
briefly stated that the troops at Shumla were in great straits for 
barley, and that he had come in the hope of being able to buy 
some, 
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“ Quite impossible,” said the governor, most decisively. “ There is 
none whatever for sale.” 

“ But,” returned A——, “can I not get some somehow, or some- 
where? In another week the division at Shumla will have been 
rendered utterly helpless for want of horses. Can nothing be 
done ? ” 

A then, spurred by the recollection of his long, cold and 
seemingly fruitless ride, and the despair which awaited him if he 
returned empty-handed, waxed eloquent on the subject, and left 
nothing unsaid which could impress the Turk with the absolute 
necessity of our getting some barley. 

The latter heard him quietly to the end without moving a muscle, 
nay, becoming, if possible, more reserved and unsympathetic as the 
officer went on. 

“Tam very sorry for you,” he said at last, with exasperating 
calmness. “There is no barley.” 

There was evidently nothing more to be said. A swallowed 
his disappointment as best he could, and made an effort to deliver 
himself of a few crestfallen commonplaces before taking his leave. 
He had brought a couple of small bags of gold with him in the side 
pockets of his coat, and all through his impassioned harangue had 
been sitting upon one of them without having noticed it. Now, 
however, that his eagerness had cooled down, and he was again at the 
level of small miseries, he suddenly became aware of the discomfort 
of the seat he had been occupying. He almost mechanically put his 
hand into his pocket and, taking out the offending bag, held it for an 
instant on the sofa as he was preparing to rise. Glancing at the 
same time towards the governor, he surprised him leering furtively 

at the bag. This was the first sign of any human emotion the Turk 
had yet given. , 

A new light broke upon A Could it be that this stern 
dignitary, this incarnation of official propriety, was open to a bribe? 
There was no room for doubt. The key of the situation was evidently 
the golden key, and that alone could unlock the otherwise hopeless 
deadlock. He almost blushed when he reflected how he had plumed 
himself on his knowledge of the country, and yet this expedient had 
not occurred to him sooner. It is true that, in all his former inter- 
course with the Turks, he had been backed up by an official position, 
and had always been able to rely merely upon the justice of his 
demand. But now he was only an unofficial suppliant, without any 
warrant or authority to enforce his wishes ; and he was compelled to 
look the question fairly in the face, and debate whether he should 
sacrifice the safety of the troops by a determination to stand out 
against a detestable system. Baksheesh was very wrong and immoral, 
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no doubt ; but it was a time-honoured custom of the country, barely 
secret-—at most, an open secret ; and he well knew that the right to 
receive a bribe in the provinces was regularly bought at Constanti- 
nople beforehand. A bribe to the governor would only be an extra- 
official fee, an instalment of the price he was prepared to give for the 
barley. Besides, however scrupulous he might be, some portion of 
the purchase-money would be sure to find its way into the pocket of 
some Turkish official or other. Then why not into the governor’s, and 
in this way? The thought of the starving horses clinched the matter. 
A felt it would be too quixotic of him to hesitate at such a 
juncture. 

During the few moments of indecision while all this flashed 
through A ’s mind, the governor found time to say: 

“ By the bye, it is very odd that you should be so much in want 
of barley, whereas we have eight large lighters full of barley which 
were frozen in off this place, while on their way to our cavalry up 
the river.” 

“Ajaib,” replied A——, “ how very odd !—but you have no mounted 
troops up the river now, have you?” 

His hand was still firmly closed over the bag at his side. 

“No, they are all gone back to Constantinople.” 

“Well, cannot you let me buy or borrow barley of you?” 

In his renewed eagerness he moved the bag a foot nearer to the 
governor. 

The latter was looking the other way, but evidently conscious ofa 
Presence. 

“T am very sorry indeed. It is most unfortunate. But I have 
no authority to make any arrangement whatever about it.” 

His manner was entirely changed. It was now deprecating and 
conciliatory. It was clear that he considered affairs had at last been 
placed upon a proper footing. 

“T suppose,” said A——, rising, and at the same time pushing the 
bag under the cushion supporting the governor’s arm—‘I suppose 
the lighters are well guarded.” 

The Turk shot out a quick look of intelligence, then answered, with 
off-hand indifference : 

“Oh yes, we are obliged to guard them during the day, but not 
by night. This bitter cold is protection enough. No one is likely to 
venture out on the river after nightfall.” 

A—— thanked him, and went away rejoicing. He saw he had 
gained his point, and the division was saved. He hurried back to the 
sergeants, whom he found cozily installed at a khan. A couple 
of hours devoted to stretching his legs and attending to the 
inner man, would give time for the seed he had sown to bear 
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fruit. Accordingly he sought what comfort and warmth could be 
derived from a poverty-stricken carpet and sulky-looking brazier full 
of half-lighted charcoal, and, now that the excitement of action was 
past, fell to musing on the events of the day. His utmost desire was 
almost within his grasp. There was plenty of barley, and he would 
no doubt find little difficulty in taking it away. Yet his conscience 
was ill at ease. This was the first time during a long residence in 
Turkey that he had ever been forced to offer a bribe, and the scruples 
which, at the time, he thought he had fairly vanquished, now assailed 
him in the shape of remorse. But beggars cannot be choosers, and 
the crisis was urgent. 

It was now, however, too late to draw back. He had burnt his 
boats, and the only course open to him was onwards. If he was to 
reap any benefit from what he had done, he had yet still worse to do, 
at least from a red tape point of view. The night was pitch dark, 
and everything favoured his bold design. It was time to be up and 
doing. On their way in, the party had noticed at the outskirts of 
the town a large number of waggons and oxen with their Bulgarian 
drivers. Thither they stealthily bent their steps. To their surprise 
they found the drivers all lounging about, as if expecting a job at so 
unpromising an hour. The Turk had evidently been true. A—— 
hired forty waggons, with four oxen and two waggoners to each. 
The wheels were soon knocked off, and poles tied under the axle- 
trees, to make sledges of them. They then drove down to the river, 
and on to the ice, to the lighters. No one was there. The sacks 
were hoisted on to the sledges, this work being done solely by the 
sergeants, as the Bulgarians seemed to have been warned not to 
touch them. The party thus soon set out on a weary night 
march, under a heavy snowstorm which covered all trace of the 
operation. A—— remarked that the waggoners did not utter a 
single shout to their oxen until they were well clear of the town, 
when they cheered them and scolded them even more than their 
usual wont. Here again was a proof that the Turk had been true. 

By daylight A found that the convoy had gone nearly half the 
distance to Shumla, and had reached the foot of the hills. Leaving 
the waggons to be brought on by the sergeants after the oxen had 
rested and been fed, he galloped on alone, with snow still pelting in 
his face ; it lay deep enough on the ground to remove all his anxiety 
as to the passing of the mountains by the extemporised sledges. 
The sky was darkened by whirling clouds, and the scene around was 
bleak and forbidding. Toiling on with a jaded power of endurance, 
stumbling over snow drifts and into dark holes, tired and drowsy, 
poor A had need of all his pluck to sustain him to the end. 

His thoroughbred charger responded nobly to the spur, and showed 
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no signs of flagging, until they reached Shumla as the rising moon 
peopled the valley with weird shadows and fantastic shapes. 

A—— pulled up at the Commandant’s quarters, and announced 
the arrival of a large supply of barley next evening. Then he tried 
to dismount, but in vain. He was helped off his horse and carried 
home, where the doctors found that both his feet were frost-bitten. 
Here was a lame and impotent conclusion to the adventure! For 
three weeks he remained on the sick-list, during which he was forced 
to listen, with some interest, to daily discussions as to whether it 
would be necessary to amputate one of his feet, or both. 

When, however, the surgeon’s skill and unremitting care set him 
on both his feet again, and he was able to return to his duties, the 
Commandant showed him an official letter from her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, calling serious attention to a complaint, 
brought by the Porte against him or some officer under his command. 
The complaint was described as a very extraordinary one. It stated 
that a large quantity of barley, belonging to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, had been carried off from , on the same night that an officer 
in English uniform, but speaking Turkish, had asked the governor of 
that town to procure some for the use of the English cavalry force 
at Shumla, It further alleged that a number of Bulgarian wag- 
goners had at the same time disappeared, with their waggons and 
oxen, and had never returned. The Commandant also produced a 
small envelope, which had been enclosed in the official letter. It 
was sealed with the Embassy seal, and was addressed to A in 
the handwriting of an attaché. A—— opened it, and found a 
laconic note as follows: 

“This could have been no one but you. Send a warrant from 
the Commissariat for the payment of the value of the barley to the 
Porte, and the affair will be settled.” 

There was no signature, but A—— could not be mistaken in the 
handwriting. A warrant was sent, and nothing more was heard of 
his exploit, which, approved or disapproved, had at least saved four 
thousand English troop-horses from starvation until forage could be 
more regularly procured. No harm had been done to the Turks, 
who had no cavalry horses to eat the barley where it was; and they 
were not the men to despise the round sum of hard English money 
they got in exchange for the useless stores. 








VII. 
THe FLANK Manca. 


Suortty after the battle of the Alma, Marshal St. Arnaud became 
too ill to command. Himself possessing no elevation of character, no 
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particle] of real greatness, he failed to appreciate those rare qualities 
in others. He thus withheld his assent to Lord Raglan’s proposal of 
attacking Sebastopol from the north. Such a plan of operations was 
afterwards proved to have been absolutely certain of succeeding. It 
would have taken the city, with its harbour containing the whole of 
the Russian Black Sea fleet; but it would have placed the French 
army in front, while the alternative movement of a flank march would 
give the lead to tae English army, which occupied the left of the line. 
There was no want of courage in Marshal St. Arnaud, but he 
did not then feel himself capable of enduring the anxiety and 
unavoidable fatigue of prominent action. He was ready to follow the 
guidance of another, in whom he could not help, trusting implicitly, 
and it was no longer in his power to do more than this. It is, 
moreover, doubtful how far he might have gone along with Lord 
Raglan, even when he was in the enjoyment of perfect health. He 
was a general of the old French school, whose obsolete ideas, 
historically dead and buried, were put forward by him, with a 
confident rejuvenescence, deftly tricked out to pass off for inspired 
novelties. If his sagacity was ever evidently at fault, his self- 
complacency always remained unshaken. The glory cultus of the first 
Napoleon’s time is now exploded as an element in the art of war. 
Thus, Sebastopol had to be taken, and Lord Raglan went on 
the principle that a nettle stings less when it is tightly grasped. 
His French colleague thought he could best achieve glory by a long and 
noisy siege. A very amusing officer of Marshal St. Arnaud’s staff, 
who followed of course the immemorial practice of all aides-de-camp 
to criticise their chief, said ironically, when discussing with me this 
vexed question of an immediate attack on Sebastopol : 

“Nous ne voulons pas que les Russes cédent trop vite,—nous 
youlons beaucoup de tapage,—nous aimons le tambour,—nous aimons 
la gloire,—nous aimons tout ce qui est creux,—tout ce qui fait du 
bruit,—nous autres de la Gr-r-rande Nation.” 

After the council of war, the result became known, and English 
officers also made remarks on the French General’s strange 
repugnance to fight. Lord Raglan, who was fenced round by a 
chain of outward circumstances unsafe to break through, would 
probably have settled the matter out of hand by the weight of his 
own personal superiority, if it had not been that the maintenance of 
the French alliance was a paramount consideration for him. Then, 
he understood the Marshal’s state. 

“He cannot fight,” he said to a staff officer. “He feels himself 
dying.” 

So it was in fact, and he could only be blamed at that time for not 
giving up ‘his command to the officer next to him in rank. He did 
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so, two days later, and embarked, to die on his voyage to Constanti- 
nople. It was too late, for the flank march had commenced. If he 
had not been so tenacious of his position, and if he had at once let 
General Canrobert lead the French army, with the English, as pro 
posed by Lord Raglan, to the attack of the north forts of Sebastopol, 
a year of extreme suffering and loss would almost certainly have been 
spared to the allies. 

The two armies reached Balaclava and Kamiesh in safety, after 
a march which might have been disastrous to them, if Prince 
Mentchikoff had been capable of commanding the Russian army with 
even average efficiency. On that march, which was a most arduous 
one, being through pathless woods and over rocky heights, withoui 
any previous knowledge of the ground, the allied forces came up with 
the rear-guard of the Russian army, which was evacuating Sebastopol, 
as being an untenable position. They neither attacked the retreat- 
ing enemy, nor occupied the abandoned city ; but they turned its flank, 
to besiege it when it should have had time to be fortified. This was 
the painful duty imposed on Lord Raglan by his dying colleague. 

The two harbours were soon full of transports, landing baggage, 
stores and ammunition. A lively scene it was at Balaclava. One 
morning, when I was there, my attention was attracted by the 
unusual excitement of some Turkish soldiers. Their lieutenant had 
had his two legs broken by the rolling of a heavy bale upon him, as 
it was being landed from a lighter. His men ran about shouting for 
assistance, without attempting to extricate him themselves. A quiet, 
gentlemanly-looking Englishman sprang forward, and reached the 
spot just as I had dismounted to see what was the matter. We set 
to work together, and the Turkish soldiers joined us, recovering their 
presence of mind when they were told by English officers what to do. 
The poor lieutenant was got out from under the bale, and carried to 
the English lines with a note to the surgeon-major, who took good 
care of him. It happened to me, twenty years later, to require 
a military escort in Turkey; and when the officer commanding it 
took leave, he kissed my hand. I asked him the reason of this 
extreme mark of respect. He replied that he would do more 
than that to show his gratitude for my assistance when his legs 
were broken at Balaclava, as, he said, he had looked sufficiently at 
my face, when I was pushing the bale off him, to be able to recog- 
nise it now. 

As I walked away from the scene of this accident, having given 
my horse to an orderly, the Englishman, who had taken off his coat 
and worked with me so willingly, followed me, and we entered into 
conversation. We stared at each other, fancying that we had met 
before, but not recollecting where. 
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“ Silistria!” he exclaimed at last. 

“Nasmyth!” I cried, and a warm shaking of hands followed. 

This was the lieutenant of the Indian army, now unhappily dead, 
who had been sent out from England as a newspaper correspondent 
for Bulgaria, and had since come to the Crimea on the same mission. 
When the whole strength and talent of the Russian army of the 
Danube was being employed to encompass the fall of the great 
Bulgarian fortress, he, with another young English officer, Captain 
Butler of the Ceylon Rifles, became the directors of the Turkish 
defence. An earthwork, called the Arab Tabia, was the key of the 
position ; and the commander of the forces, Prince Paskievich, with the 
chief engineer, General Schilder, decided that it must be taken at 
any cost. Saps were extended to the ditch, and mines were sprung in 
the counterscarp ; but Butler and Nasmyth were always found en- 
trenched behind them with their men, ready to pour in volley after 
volley on the storming party. Both the Russian generals, as General 
Todleben told me after the war, gave up all hope of success. The 
latter distinguished officer was then only a captain, and aide-de- 
camp to General Schilder; but he soon became the commanding 
engineer at Sebastopol. I remarked to him that he must there have 
seen more young English officers who fought as well as Captain 
Butler and Lieutenant Nasmyth. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “they all fought splendidly ; and they plied 
me so hard, that I have not forgiven them yet. But one of those at 
Silistria was a newspaper correspondent; and I owed such a debt of 
gratitude to the gentlemen thus employed at Sebastopol, that I have 
quite forgiven him for doing so much to spoil our siege of the great 
Danubian fortress.” 

I begged him to explain, and he told me, with his usual frankness, 
that he received the English newspapers regularly at Sebastopol, and 
gained most valuable information from them relative to the siege 
operations, all the English movements being thus made clear tohim. I 
asked him whether the French newspapers were equally outspoken, 
and he said that they were not, but that the English journals gave him 
full particulars of the French attack also, On one occasion, he 
assured me, he had seen it mentioned in a London newspaper that a 
certain salient angle of the Redan was being mined by the English. 
He had a countermine promptly formed, which got below the 
mine before it reached the rampart. He went into it himself, and 
heard the English sappers and miners above him laughing and talk- 
ing as they worked. The countermine was charged with a large 
quantity of gunpowder, and, when he left it for the train to be fired, 
he said he felt how painful was the duty which he had to fulfil. He 
saw the poor English sappers and miners blown into the air with 
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heads, legs and arms, torn off. There were loud complaints against 
the order prohibiting the presence of newspaper correspondents with 
our army during the last Affghan war; but there never was a 
question that had not two sides, and General Todleben found out the 
other side of this question in the Crimean War. 

I spent an agreeable afternoon with Lieutenant Nasmyth, talking 
about the campaign on the Danube. He gave me the particulars 
of services rendered by several English officers after I had left that 
seat of war. Poor Captain Butler had been shot when reconnoitring 
the Russian position. His wound was not necessarily mortal; but 
he had been for some time so greatly fatigued, and so badly fed, 
that, after lingering three weeks, he died. General Cannon, of the 
Indian army, had commanded a brigade under Omer Pasha at 
Shumla, and had been sent with it to reinforce the garrison of 
Silistria. He entered the fortress by a night march, which he con- 
ducted with ability. In Turkey he certainly justified his previous 
reputation of being a first-rate officer. I had met him often; and 
I became especially interested in him by seeing his charming young 
children, whom he had kept with him ever since their mother had 
left him a widower. Colonel Ogilvy served with distinction as 
General Cannon’s aide-de-camp; Captain Bent and Lieutenant 
Burke of the Royal Engineers had volunteered to assist the Turks 
in the defence of Silistria, and they skilfully directed the works ; 
while Lieutenants Meynell of the 75th Regiment, and Ballard, 
Arnold and Hinde, of the Indian army, who had also offered their 
services to the Porte, were all of very essential use in the construction 
of batteries. Hassan Pasha commanded a Turkish force at Rustchuk, 
and General Simonoff held the town of Giurgevo on the opposite 
bank of the Dantbe, with a Russian division. General Cannon, 
with Captain Bent, marched from Silistria to Rustchuk, and crossed 
the river with only one battalion of rifles. On landing, they were 
attacked by the Russians, whom they repulsed with great slaughter. 
Ballard arrived with a few skirmishers, and Ali Pasha went over 
with a large body of Turks. They then entrenched themselves. 
Ogilvy, Arnold, Burke, Meynell and Hinde crossed the river with 
detachments at different points higher up, and made good their 
junction with the chief force, by a flank march, under the fire of a 
Russian battery. Arnold, Burke and Meynell were carried in, 
mortally wounded. The Russians attacked the entrenched position 
four times, and were repulsed with great loss each time. Three days 
later, the siege of Silistria was raised ; and an army of sixty thousand 
Russians was marched thence to Giurgevo, to drive the Turks into 
the river, as they said. But the British flag was then flying at 
Rustchuk, and the contest for the command of the Lower Danube 
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was accordingly given up by Prince Gortchakoff, who retreated on 
the Pruth. 

Lieutenant Glyn and the young Prince Leiningen had been sent 
from the Britannia with gunboats, to make a bridge of boats between 
Giurgevo and Rustchuk for the passage of the allied armies, in the 
event of its proving advisable to attack the Russian army in Wallachia. 
The last time I had seen Prince Leiningen was when I went, one 
afternoon, with Lord Stratford to dine with Admiral Sir James 
Dundas on board the Britannia. On reaching the ship, we heard one 
of the officers call out in a tone of no great respect : 

“ Come, come, Prince, this will never do,—you must have that deck 
better swabbed.” 

“The words, Prince and swabbed, do not seem to go well together,” 
said Lord Stratford to the Admiral, who advanced to receive him ; 
“who is the Prince ?” 

“The Prince of Leiningen, the Queen’s nephew,” replied Sir James 
Dundas, “whom I do myself the honour of presenting to your 
Excellency.” 

A shy-looking midshipman approached at a sign from the Admiral, 
and bowed to the Ambassador, who said he was delighted to see him, 
and hoped to have the honour of his company at dinner next day at 
the Embassy. He said this in a loud voice, so as to be heard by the 
officer who had dared to address a near relative of her Majesty with 
so little ceremony ; and then he turned round and scowled at the 
presumptuous culprit. 

Lord Stratford’s feeling of loyalty was as profound as that of a 
sincere believer in divine right must always be. Every member of 
the Royal Family was to him an object of unbounded deference. 
When the Duke of Cambridge was about to become his guest for a 
few days at the Embassy, he went in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
at an early hour in the morning, to see that the rooms prepared for 
his Royal Highness were in perfect order. Finding the Duke’s valet 
arranging the trunks and portmanteaus which had arrived, the 
Ambassador began to give him directions how they should be placed. 
The man left off working, and stared at Lord Stratford. 

“T will tell you what it is,” he said at last. “I know how his 
Royal Highness likes to have his things arranged better than you do. 
So you just shut up,—and be off, will you, old feller ? ” 

Lord Stratford left the room in a towering passion, and calling 
one of the attachés, ordered him to go and tell that man who it was 
that he had ventured to address such language to. The attaché 
soon returned with sparkling eyes. 

“ Well, what did you say to him?” asked the Ambassador. 

“Tsaid to him, my Lord, that the person, to whom he had yen- 
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tured to address such language, was her Majesty’s Representative in 
Turkey.” 

“ Ah, quite right. And what was his answer?” 

“He answered, my Lord, that he had never said you warn’t.” 

It was a singular feature in Lord Stratford’s somewhat hasty 
disposition, that his anger would suddenly be appeased by anything 
which seemed to him ludicrous. It was so in this case, and he 
enjoyed a hearty laugh with the attaché. 

On another occasion, an attaché had made one or two mistakes 
in copying a despatch, which he took to the Ambassador for sig- 
nature. 

“Mistakes may be made,” said Lord Stratford, after pointing 
them out, “by the most careful attaché ;—how much more by the 
most careless.” 

The high-spirited young diplomatist got exceedingly incensed, 
and told Lord Stratford that, although he was his Ambassador, he 
had no right to reprimand him for what was untrue, as he was not 
habitually careless. 

“You accuse me of untruthfulness! D—— your eyes!” ex- 
claimed Lord Stratford. 

wf your Excellency’s eyes!” retorted the youth. 

The Elchi burst out laughing. Holding out his hand to him, he 
begged the attaché to excuse the infirmity of his temper, and they 
shook hands most cordially. 
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Che Sreres. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avtnor or ‘THE Wootne O’t.’ 


CHapTer XXXIV. 


Max Frere did not quite recover his interview with Grace all day, 
though no one save himself was aware of the fact; and he transacted 
business as quietly and steadily as usual. Yet her voice sounded in 
his ear all the time. The suppressed tone in which she had said, 
sadly yet not unkindly, without haste or anger, “ I will never kiss you 
again, Max,” haunted him. If she had uttered any sharp, covert 
reproach, or shown wounded pride, or sentimental regret, he could 
better have swept her out of his thoughts ; but as it was, he felt, 
though he did not acknowledge it to himself, that he had lost her— 
that she had escaped away out of his reach. 

Not twenty-four hours before, he was thankful that he had 
avoided the temptation of blundering into some awkward entanglement, 
if not a foolish marriage. Now he was fighting a desperate fight 
against the reawakened passion returning on him like a giant 
refreshed, stronger and fiercer than he had ever felt it before. 

A desperate need to see her again, to win her, to make her unsay 
those words, to confess that he was her first love, that come who 
might after, he would be but second, devoured him. But for this, 
he must ask her to be his wife. She was innocent and unworldly, he 
well knew; but she was not a woman to be trifled with. And he 
had shown her his real self a little too plainly. All that was best 
in him was attracted by her. And at every lull in the many demands 
on his attention, he recalled her face and figure, her eyes, her 
gestures, with a deep delight, and felt that she was nobler in her 
shame at her brother’s misdoing than the proudest in their pride. 
But, through all, he knew himself well enough to dread that the day 
might come when he would have survived these raptures, and think 
that he had surrendered substance for shadow. Grace was so in earnest, 
too; so tender, so romantic, that she might be a little troublesome 
in the every-day contact of married life! Still, for a while, it would 
be intoxicating, and worth the risk. 

And so the day wore by. And Max, feeling unusually undecided, 
went to a solemn dinner at the house of a great city magnate, and 
sat beside the magnate’s daughter, and was bored tc death. 

The next day the fatal bill was presented, and Max, calling Randal 
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a cursed young scamp in his heart, paid it gallantly. To do Max 
justice, he was no niggard. He valued money at its real worth, and 
never gave a thought to what he considered the vague promise made 
by his cousin that she would repay him. 

But he did think himself entitled to some kind of payment, so, as 
Frere senior was able to come to business that afternoon, Max 
managed to get away earlier than usual, and drove rapidly in a 
hansom to Alma Terrace. 

We have seen he was disappointed. 

He felt strangely irritated to think that Grace was staying in such 
a hovel of a place, with a criminal brother and an old buffer like 
Jimmy Byrne, and was disposed to go straight to Lady Elton and ask 
her to offer her young favourite hospitality. 

This was a matter, however, that required consideration. 

He was anxious to keep his promise of secrecy in the spirit as well 
as the letter; and perhaps Grace did not intend to let Lady Elton 
know she was in town. How could he manage to obtain an inter- 
view with his cousin? She would most probably deny herself, and 
it would be scarcely decent to force himself in where he would have 
a chance of encountering Randal. 

He would write Grace a note. He had a good excuse. He ought 
to set her mind at rest. So when Grace returned, refreshed and 
invigorated, from her long morning with Lady Elton, the following 
note awaited her : 


“Dear GRACE, 


“T have settled the business about which we spoke satisfac- 
torily. Do not give it another thought. Does Lady Elton know 
you are in town, or do you wish her to know? I am anxious 
to see you again respecting Randal and other matters. When may 
I call ? 


“Very sincerely yours, 
“Max Frere.” 


To which the next morning’s post brought him a reply : 


“Dear Max, 

“T thank you from my heart! Do not think me too un- 
grateful, but I would much rather not see you. Can you not write 
about Randal? In a few days I shall be able to tell you what 
arrangements we can make for repaying your kind and generous 
loan. Ihave seen Lady Elton. ‘Trusting always to your secrecy, I 
am, 

“Yours truly, 
“Grace Frere.” 
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But, too impatient to await the reply, Max determined to call on 
his aunt, and try to ascertain he scarce knew what. 

The evening was closing in, and by her orders Lady Elton’s care- 
ful attendant had shut out the remaining light, and thrown a fresh 
beech log on the fire, retreating noiselessly, because he imagined his 
mistress slept, so motionless was she, as she reclined in an arm-chair 
by the hearth. She sat in her morning-room, or study, which was 
as pleasantly coloured, as artistically arranged, as redolent of flowers, 
as it was when it opened Grace’s eyes for the first time to the possi- 
bilities of furniture as an ingredient in the joy of life. 

Lady Elton kept quite still long after the considerate Luigi had 
slid noiselessly from the room. The fresh log caught the flame and 
splintered and sparkled, gleaming on the heavy folds of her black 
silk dress, on the black lace skilfully disposed upon her head, on the 
jewelled pins which retained it in its place, and the jewelled hand 
which lay in such expressive listlessness over the arm of the chair. 

But though she lay back with closed lids, Lady Elton was 
thoroughly awake. Only her eye saw scenes and her ear heard 
sounds which had passed away, some of them long ago, into the gulf 
of years. 

She recalled the relief of finding herself rich and independent after 
her husband’s death, although he who had once been so dear to her 
was “bound with links of iron” to a terrible woman—an embodied 
curse—by a moment’s mad folly in early youth. She recalled the 
mingled agony and delight of meeting him far away in a corner of 
southern France—a crushed, careless, cynical man, working mechan- 
ically at his art to supply the deficiencies of a slender income, which 
barely sufficed to satisfy the claims of the woman who was legally 
his wife, and to educate his boy, whom he almost hid from the 
mother. 

Then came a long lapse of years spent wandering in out-of-the- 
way places, of bits of bright sunshine and sympathy carefully hidden 
from the world, of long spells of shadow and suppression, succeeded 
by the memory of debts paid which were never incurred by herself, 
of the freedom which came too late, of the broken life that breathed 
its last in her arms. And then came a slow knitting up of the 
ravelled threads, a quiet, comforting interest in “his boy,” for whose 
sake she again mingled among her old acquaintances, that she 
might make useful friends for him. So old habits were renewed and 
wound themselves about her, and the stream of her life worked itself 
new channels. Many a costly disappointment in her protégé ensued ; 
then came a renewal of hope when he exchanged into an Indian 
regiment. And now the last light was quenched. 

So she sat alone, inert, as if all motive power had left her. All 
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was over, only she must just act a little to the last, were it only to 
silence conjecture. Meantime the well-ordered machinery of her 
existence worked as smoothly as ever. 

A very perfect little dinner had awaited Maurice Balfour the day 
before. And Lady Elton, whose grief took the form rather of calm, 
complete, resignation of hope than violent outburst, received him with 
the well-bred, easy courtesy which was her second nature. 

In the confidential talk which ensued, she showed more of her 
heart to the stranger than any of her living intimates had ever seen. 
It was a relief to her, and so was her intercourse that morning with 
Grace. Grace was very sweet and pleasant to her; could she have 
had Grace with her always, she might in time regain her mental 
tone ; but Grace belonged to her own people. 

“Madame,” said Luigi softly, returning to the room as noiselessly 
as he had left it—‘* Madame, will you receive Mr. Maxwell Frere ?” 

“Let him come in,” returned Lady Elton, without stirring. 

“My dear aunt,” said Max, advancing through the dim room, “I 
am shocked to find you have been seriously unwell; I had no idea of 
it.” 

“T do not see how you could,” said she, extending her hand to 
him with a smile, “ when you never call, and we never meet.” 

“ Quite true!” returned Max, drawing a chair in front of the fire ; 
“but I am aware you do not care for my society, and I am really 
always very busy.” 

“Yes, Max, I like to talk to you sometimes; and I am not in the 
least offended. But what has brought you here now?” 

“First, to ask for some dinner ; secondly, to have a talk with you, 
which I, too, like always.” 

“Certainly ; ring the bell. What have you done with your 
father?” “Luigi,” to the servant who answered the bell, “ dinner.” 

“Oh, he is dining at home on beef-tea and farinaceous food. He 
is dyspeptic, and goes to bed at nine.” 

“Indeed! I thought he was as adamant to the ills of the flesh. 
Now, Max, tell me all the news—real news.” 

This occupied them till dinner was announced. 

During the repast Lady Elton roused herself, and talked a little as 
she was wont. And when it was over, and the discreet Luigi had 
withdrawn, as Max was turning over in his mind how he should best 
approach the subject uppermost in his thoughts, Lady Elton said 
suddenly : 

“Oh, by the bye, Grace Frere was with me all the morning. I 
cannot quite make out what has brought her over. She says Randal 
was seriously ill. I suspect he was in a serious scrape. Have you 
seen her? Do you know anything about it?” 
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“ Yes, I haveseen her. I don’t know much about it, but I think 
he has been in a slight mess; however, it is all right now.” 

“Which means you have helped him—quite right, Max. Take 
another glass of claret ; they say itis good.” 

“Thank you,” said Max, and waited for his aunt to go on. 

“Tam afraid he is rather a vawrien,” she resumed; “but I wish 
we could do something for bim, or get something for him, for Grace’s 
sake. She is terribly anxious—I can see it quite well.” 

“Tt is rather too bad that she should have such a millstone about 
her neck,” remarked Max. “In fact, she is rather quixotic about all 
her people.” 

“ For her own interests, perhaps. Butif it makes her happy?” 

“Tf it does,” returned Max sceptically. 

“T think she seems to have been very happy in Germany. I sup- 
pose there is an admirer of some description hidden away there ; a 
girl of her age feels dull without an admirer. But I must say I 
could make nothing of her talk to-day—and you know how candid 
and open she is—there was really nothing in what she said that 
would lead me to think so.” 

“T suppose she is considered handsome ?” 

“Do you think so?” asked Lady Elton, with a sudden sharp look 
in her eyes. 

“ Yes, I do, very ; I always thought her charming,” said Max with 
much frankness. ‘And so did you, till she vexed you by her 
obstinacy about Darnell, and I don’t wonder at it.” 

“Thave changed my mind,” replied Lady Elton; “I am not sure 
but she was right. Life does not present such an embarras of sweets 
that one can afford to start with the standing bitter of an ill-assorted 
marriage.” 

“ Indeed,” thoughtfully ; there was a pause. 

“Max,” resumed Lady Elton, “is there any quarrel between you 
—I mean you and Grace? I never quite understood why you were 
not better friends—I cannot fancy any man not liking Grace.” 

Not like Grace! great heavens! when he had spent a whole year 
fighting against that intense liking! 

“You are quite mistaken. I like her very much. I always did; 
but she is a little fanciful, and proud as Lucifer. She does not deign 
to understand a commonplace fellow like myself.” 

“That is your fault, I am sure.” 

“ Perhaps so. But I wish to put myself right with her, if—if you 
will give me an opportunity. I might be of use to Randal. Ask her 
here to-morrow—to luncheon, or what you like. I want to explain 
myself—to——” he stopped, his thoughts apparently wandering. 

Lady Elton looked at him with some curiosity. 
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“Very well,” she said, “I ask no indiscreet questions. It is much 
better to be friends; and I am sure Grace will want friendly help to 
rid herself of Randal.” 

“That is what I fear she will never try to do. It is absurd the 
way in which she tries to play providence to her brother. There 
should be some national institution for the reception of amiable, 
picturesque, harmless good-for-nothings like Randal Frere, where they 
would be forced to do what work they could. Why, it would even pay 
to keep them in food and clothes, and let them scribble and play at 
being fine gentlemen, rather than to leave them at large to ruin their 
relatives,” 

“Why, what has Randal done?” asked Lady Elton, surprised at 
the bitterness with which Max spoke. 

“Oh, he has not “ruined his mother and sisters yet!” returned 
Max, smiling; “but it is highly probable he will; and I want to 
warn Grace—to speak to her seriously.” 

“Tt is a delicate undertaking.” 

“It is; andcan only be managed in a ¢téfe-d-téte. I wish you 
would help me to get him, Randal, out of the country.” 

“Me! Why, Max, you could do a great deal more. You have 
such wide-spread business connections.” 

“Yes ; but I do not want to be overwhelmed by the curses, both loud 
and deep, of the unfortunate business man or men to whom I might 
consign him. What real work is he fit for? If you could find a 
secretaryship where there was nothing to write, or a curatorship 
where there was nothing to keep, I think he would suit admirably ; 
and such things are, I believe, to be found among your dilettanti 
friends.” 

“T will look about, Max; but such god-sends are rare. Still, 
Randal might get on with the sort of people you mean. He.has 
good manners, a plausible tongue, and puts his best intellectual 
wares in the window, like the cheap shops. He has a certain 
sharpness, too, that would enable him to pick up art jargon very 
quickly.” 

“Then let us try and get him out of the country as soon as 
possible ; if I can assist, I will.” 

“Tt is a great pity Grace was not the boy,” said Lady Elton ; “she 
would have been so useful and energetic; and Randal would have 
been such a gracefully-helpless and amiably-selfish woman—a sort of 
woman that always succeeds.” 

“T fear that the family would not be the better of the change,” 
returned Max, with a slight sneer. “ Energetic, useful men like to be 
energetic and useful for themselves. Nevertheless, my dear aunt, I 
hope you will secure me a ¢éte-d-téte with Grace as soon as possible.” 
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“T will send you a note when I can manageit. I suppose evening 
will be the best time.” ' 

“ Any time will do, except the day after to-morrow.” 

“T fancy you have had a battle-royal,” said Lady Elton. 

“No, no—only a little misunderstanding.” 

“ Well, I am glad you take an interest in your kinsfolk, Max. I 
always thought you too indifferent.” 

“Oh, you do not know half my merits yet !” 

Then the conversation wandered away to politics and a little gossip 
and then slackened; and Max seeing that his aunt looked weary, 
rose, and bade her good-night with unusual kindliness. 

“ You will not forget,” were his last words, “ and you need not say 
anything to Grace—let it seem an accident.” 

“ Good-night, Max ; I will see to it.” 

“T wonder what he wants?” thought Lady Elton, with languid 
curiosity, as she rang for her maid. ‘I used to fancy there had been 
some love-passages between them at Dungar, but if so, I am sure Max 
would avoid her now—he is the last man in the world to ally himself 
to a helpless broken-down family; but he seems describing an 
eccentric orbit just at present. I have no doubt I shall find it all 
out in time.” 


Maurice Balfour’s hearty reception by the little group in Jimmy 
Byrne’s humble lodging was very delightful to him. The only 
experience of family life he had ever known was during his boyish 
days at Dungar, and he looked back to them with a degree of tender- 
ness he would have been ashamed to confess. To find, then, the 
thread of the old friendship, so lost and broken by his varied wander- 
ings in rough places, where among many comrades he was much 
alone—to knit it together and feel that it was even stronger at the 
join, was a delight beyond what he had dared to dream. 

He had always remembered Grace as infinitely his junior—as a 
child, a plaything ; and it made him feel almost bewildered, between 
strangeness and familiarity, to find her so womanly and companion- 
able and serious, while every now and then glimpses of her old bright 
wilful self might be caught through even the unusual quiet of her 
manner. For Grace did not quickly throw off the effect of the 
stunning blow which had been dealt her by her brother. It was such 
a cruel verification of the contemptuous estimate Max had formed of 
him: and though she herself had not a very exalted opinion of 
Randal’s character, though she felt he was weak and facile, she had 
never anticipated he would stoop to dishonour. 

Balfour had seen little of ladies’ society, nor was that little of a 
good class: hard-working mothers of families, or spoiled colonial belles, 
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whose airs and coquetries were of the coarsest, and fair Spanish women 
who were mere passionate children. 

The frank friendliness and delicate simplicity of his old playmate 
were more charming than he could express, if he had wished to say 
anything about it, which he did not; all he cared was to enjoy it to 
the full, and as long as he could: for the result to himself he did not 
care. While her perfect sisterly ease, and his conviction that a rough, 
unpolished fellow like himself could never attract such a divinity, 
made this intercourse safe enough for her. Balfour was keenly 
conscious that his position warranted no matrimonial intentions, nor 
indeed did serious intentions of any kind enter his head. He loved 
adventure and freedom and roaming, with all his quiet and seeming 
indolence; though there was another side of his nature as yet 
undeveloped, which could value the interests and affections of a 
home. 

Nothing that could have happened would have so roused and 
diverted Grace’s thoughts as this encounter with her old friend, and 
he quickly became as one of them. He called in the morning to 
know if he could do anything for Randal, he called in the evening to 
see Jimmy, and he called in the afternoon, when he had seen those 
persons connected with the undertaking in which he hoped for 
employment, with whom it was necessary to keep up communications, 
and gave Randal his arm if he wished, or escorted Grace to shop 
or to walk. And how both friends enjoyed those rambles ! 

Happy is it for the world that the best pleasures are the cheapest. 
A quick walk, with the delightful sense of independence which personal 
locomotion bestows, the pleasant association of a sympathetic com- 
panion, the exchange of remark and jest, the sense of enjoyment 
in the light and air—what delight is composed of such simple 
ingredients! Then to gather round the table after the tea was 
removed, and talk over common memories, to relate separate ex- 
periences, to chaff each other over a game of cards, to try and sketch 
each other’s portraits, or argue over some point on which they 
differed, while youth and fresh spirits and hearty kindliness turned 
the little mean parlour, with its horsehair sofa, its one easy-chair, 
its rickety chiffonier—that lodging-house amalgamation of sideboard 
and cabinet—into a temple of bright healthy sociability. These were 
pleasures the wealth of a millionaire could not purchase, and could 
scarcely improve. 

Meantime Jimmy was somewhat slow in his operations. Of course 
Mrs. Frere wrote a lachrymose letter, stating her willingness to 
immolate herself and her pearls on the shrine of maternal love, and 
sign anything for dear Randal’s sake. Of course Mr. Byrne should 
sacrifice nothing ; she would not hear of it. Indeed, his devotion to 
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the family was most praiseworthy; but then he owed his present 
position and prosperity entirely ¢o the family. 

“ As if that gave us a right to his hard earnings, poor fellow!” 
thought Grace, as she perused this epistle, and then raised her head 
to urge Jimmy, who sat opposite her at their early breakfast. 

“Jimmy dear, could you get that paper, or bond, or whatever it 
is, ready to send to my mother this evening? You must and shall 
not give up the pearls until you have some acknowledgment of our 
debt to you, and then we must see about paying you. But I cannot 
leave London till I have paid Max at least a portion of his advance.” 

“Why, then, Miss Grace, where’s your hurry? Isn’t he rich 
enough to buy and sell us all twice over? Sure, you needn’t run 
your head ‘into a noose; there is no sense in it.” 

“ Ah, Jimmy, if I could only make you understand the fever I 
feel at times to think this isnot paid! It spoils my life—it degrades 
me in my own eyes.” 

“ Well, I will see about the pearls anyhow.” 

“Tf you could get fifty pounds for them—just keeping back 
the locket with my father’s picture—I might send it to Max at 
once.” 

“ Ahem! Miss Grace, you see the foolishness of people and fashion 
is such, that I am afraid the jewels” (he called them “jools” 
“won’t fetch half they are worth. Anyhow, I will see.” 

“What are you talking about?” said Randal, coming in late, 
as usual ; he had begun to breakfast with them again. 

“ About the money for Max—I cannot go back till it is partly 
paid, at all events, and I am longing to return.” 

“Well, Grace, I must say you have very little consideration for 
a fellow, to talk before me in that way. You know how miserable it 
makes me—I declare I cannot eat a mouthful. I know it was very 
wrong, and all that, to—to get in debt, but I declare to Heaven I was 
drawn into playing quite against my will.” 

“Why, Randal, I must speak to Jimmy while I can. He is out 
all day, and Maurice is always here in the evening. I do not wish 
to hurt you, dear, but if you cannot bear to listen, you must just go 
away. Jimmy dear, you will try to sell those pearls as soon as you 
can?” 

“Ay, that I will, Miss Grace. And now, be the powers! it is 
half-past eight—I must be off,” cried Jimmy, not sorry for an excuse 
to escape the discussion. 

“You see, you tire out even Jimmy,” cried Randal, as he sat 
down and helped himself to some preserve. ‘“ You hammer, hammer, 
hammer, at any unfortunate nail you want to drive in, till one is 
distracted.” 
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“ Randal,” she returned, “you amaze me! How can you know 
any peace or rest till you can pay Max?” 

“ You are very hard,” returned Randal miserably. “I am very 
wretched, and what can Ido? I have nothing I can call my own. 
I must either rob Max or my mother; and of the two I would 
rather rob Max. I will never see his face again, probably.” 

“ But, Randal 

“Oh, I know I am a prodigal and a ne’er-do-weel! Get your 
ally Maurice to take me somewhere, anywhere, and give me a 
pickaxe, if he can find nothing better. I will be a navvy, anything, 
rather than stay here to be badgered and despised!” 

“ Dear Randal,” cried Grace, pained yet pleased at this unexpected 
utterance, “I never despise you; and I will try and help you with 
all my heart. Don’t suppose I think because you were—well, weak 
once that you will never be strong again. But surely it is weak to 
shrink facing what is inevitable.” 

“You chatter so much, that Jimmy will suspect the truth; and 
then I could have no comfort in-——” 

“He has not the least idea. He never shall. Not a soul shall 
ever know, except you, and I—and”—a sigh—“ Max,” interrupted 
Grace. 

“T am the most miserable fellow in existence,” said Randal, push- 
ing away his plate and cup, leaning his head on his hands, and his 
elbows on the table. 

“Come, come, dear brother; do not be so unhappy. We will 
get away to Germany, and the change will make you a new 
creature.” 

“When can we start?” asked Randal, a shade less miserably, but 
without raising his head. 

“Very soon I hope. It depends a good deal on Jimmy.” 

“‘There—there is Balfour !”—The front-door bell sounded. 

“ Now, don’t preach any more, like a good girl.” 

But it was not Balfour. It was a messenger with a note from 
Lady Elton : 


“Come to me, like a dear girl, as soon as youcan. I have hada 
wretched night ; and I want to talk with you. The bearer will get 
a cab for you; and I will drive you back after luncheon. Tell your 
brother he must spare you to me now he is better.” 





“Read that,” said Grace, handing the note to her brother. 
“You will go, of course.” 
“Yes; I will ask the messenger to wait,” looking through the door. 


“Tt is the old commissionaire Lady Elton always employs, and calls 
her orderly.” 
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“ Grace,” said Randal thoughtfully, putting down the note, as she 
returned to the room, “Lady Elton is very fond of you.” 

He paused. 

“Yes, I really think she is,” said Grace, who was busy putting 
away her letters, and closing one she had partly written the day 
before. 

“Do you think she would lend you this money? She has plenty. 
It would be a mere trifle to her.” 

“Never! How could you think of such a thing? That would 
indeed be degrading ! ” 

“T will never make another suggestion,” said Randal, with 
dignity. 

Vexed and disappointed after having hada glimpse of better things 
in her brother, Grace hastened to put on her hat and cloak, glad to 
get out of the house. 


Lady Elton looked pale and depressed, but received Grace with 
warmth. The conversation turned on Randal—his acquirements and 
capabilities. 

“For,” said her ladyship, “ you know him, I suspect, better than 
he knows himself.” 

It was a topic of great interest to Grace. And then Lady Elton 
had many questions to ask about Germany. She talked vaguely of 
letting her beautiful apartment, and quitting London—at any rate for 
a year or two. 

Perhaps she might rest at Dresden for awhile. It was one of the 
few continental towns she had never visited. And so, conversing 
gently and easily, with here and there a thoughtful pause, the time 
slipped away, and luncheon-hour came. 

When it was over, Lady Elton said : 

“T have to see a man about a couple of pictures I want to sell, and 
I will return for you in an hour, if you do not mind waiting.” 

Of course Grace did not mind, and when Lady Elton left her, sat 
down to the piano, and let her fingers wander over the keys, while 
she thought of the last time she had sat alone in that chamber, trying 
hard to bring her mind into accord with Lady Elton’s counsel, and 
accept Darnell; feeling a good deal ashamed of herself, as she 
remembered how large a share her deep mortification at her cousin’s 
conduct had in determining her. Thank Heaven! she had yielded to 
the sound impulse of her better nature, and was free—free for the 
service of her own dear home and its beloved inmates. And on the 
whole she had been very happy in Germany. Except for some small 
annoyances respecting Falkenberg, she had had no troubles whatever 
—and these she feared had been partly brought about by her own 
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vanity. It was so delightful to meet admiring glances, and to receive 
covert, delicately-insinuated compliments ; to feel conscious of power 
over any one. “Not that I have any in reality,” said Grace to her- 
self, as with the thought of Falkenberg her fingers mechanically 
touched the notes of the sweet Thuringian “ Lieder,” “Den Lieben 
Langen Tag,” of which he was sofond. “ Falkenberg, with all his 
sentiment and his lover-like friendship, always intended to marry 
Gertrud; and Max changed with his change of place, and ours. I 
wonder will any one ever think me worth a little sacrifice—a little faith 
and patience? I supposeI do not seem very valuable. Yet I believe 
Iam. Ah! to be well loved must be paradise toa true heart. Well, 
Iam loved at home, and it is a poor, weak nature that cannot wait 
and hope, and try to be worthy. My dearest mother, how she longs 
for me! She can do so little without-——” 

Here her reflections were suddenly cut short by a voice she knew 
and almost dreaded. 

“Is that a German air, Grace, that you are playing so plain- 
tively ?” 

“Max!” she cried, starting up and confronting him, her hands 
clasped and dropped before her, her heart beating fast, and her cheeks 
crimson with the painful shame of seeing him again face to face thus 
unprepared. Then she stood quite still and silent, her eyes downcast, 
every line and curve expressive of arrested flight. 

Max, partly misinterpreting these signs of emotion, let his eyes 
rest upon her an instant before he replied. He had come to the self- 
appointed tryst with infinite eagerness, but, unlike his usual habit, 
without any definite intention, except to renew the old terms of 
tender intercourse ; for in her absence all the objections to a marriage 
of simple affection with Grace arrayed themselves as of old, and it 
seemed to him the act of a simpleton, still he could not resist coming 
to scorch himself at the fatal flame. 

“Tam afraid you are not very glad to see me,” said he, with his 
frankest smile and manner. 

“Indeed I am not, Max, though it is ungrateful; but you can 
understand that.” 

“No, I cannot. Why should your brother’s—well, let us say 
folly—interfere between us? Come, Grace, sit down, and let us have 
a confidential talk until Lady Elton comes back.” 

“ Very well, Max,” said Grace reluctantly and dropping on the 
nearest seat, which happened to be a sofa. 

Max sat down beside her ; his dark refined face, deep-set, expres- 
sive eyes and faultless garments, had always charmed Grace, and 
now, in all her sense of humiliation, they recalled the almost awed 
admiration with which she had first regarded him at Dungar. 
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“ How nice he can be!” she thought, glancing at him through her 
long lashes ; “ and how well dressed! Falkenberg is like a chorus- 
singer in his Jager clothes, and Maurice Balfour’s things hang on 
him like bags.” 

“T want to talk to you about Randal,” Max was saying while these 
thoughts flashed across her mind. ‘ What is to be done with him?” 
A pause, looking keenly at her. No reply. 

“You are sensible enough to see that under the circumstances I 
could not recommend him to any of my friends. Well, no’—in 
answer toa little gesture of deprecation—* independent of anything 
else, his habits are so unbusinesslike. Why, Cartwright told Darnell 
that at first he hoped he was going to be very useful in their French 
correspondence, and then he fell off rapidly, and became utterly 
worthless. There is nothing for it but to send him out of the 
country.” 

“Well, I am going to take him out of the country in another 
week, perhaps,” said Grace; “and I would rather you did not 
trouble yourself about him,” folding her hands and looking 
away from him. “You have been very good and very generous, 
Max; I am very grateful to you--very—and so is Randal, only we 
have cost you enough, and troubled you enough. You are quite 
justified in washing your hands of us; so pray do. And, Max, 
Jimmy Byrne and I are arranging to pay you back a part of—your 
kind loan—of course it is a loan.” 

“And is this the way you show the gratitude you spoke of—in 
breaking with me?” 

“ Breaking! there is nothing to break between us. We ean 
always be good friends. We never saw much of each other, and we 
shall see less in future.” 

“But I want to see more of you—much more,” taking her hand, 
and imprisoning it in both his own. “ You know I love you, Grace! 
I always did, though I did not know how much till I thought I had 
lost you. My sweetest cousin,” he went on, hurried beyond his self- 
control by an impulse he could not resist, “ you must believe in me. 
Give me a nearer title—give me yourself.” 

“ Ah, Max, it is quite impossible! I could not, and you would be 
sorry if I did.” 

“What!” cried Max, “are you implacable? Is this the revenge 
you take, because from ordinary prudence—from consideration for 
my father—I hesitated to avow what I felt when 

“Pray, do not speak so, Max,” drawing away her hand, and 
recoiling with some hauteur. “I have nothing to revenge, or be 
implacable about, or forgive; only—it is hard to say it—I would 
rather not marry you, if that is what you mean.” 
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“ Yes, it is what I mean, and mean with all my soul. Grace, you 
are too true, too honest to pretend you forget Dungar and our parting. 
I recall now, as I have done many a time since, the heavenly 
sweetness of that kiss! I may have been cold and worldly, but I 
loved you then, and ever since, and you would have married me 
then.” 

“Ah, Max, that was—how long ago?—a year and a half? 
and I seem ten years older in some ways since. Yes, I was a little 
goose in those days. You amused yourself, as I suppose was natural. 
And do you know, I really believed you were quite in earnest—was 
it not silly? Iam amused at it now. You see I was so young, and 
had been such a recluse; but there is nothing to be tragic and 
reproachful about. And I like you very much, only, you see, I 
would rather have you as a cousin than anything else.” 

This was said with the most charming mixture of shy frankness 
dashed with kindly regret, tears gemming the dark eyelashes, and a 
smile, at once mocking and sad, parting the sweet lips, that ever 
made a man forget everything save the woman beside him, while the 
memory of those first desolate deserted months in London filled her 
with such pity for herself, that the folds of her dress stirred with the 
deep sigh that heaved her heart. 

“ And I swear you shall be my wife, sooner or later!” cried Max, 
quite carried away by the spell of her resistance. “There is some 
cursed fellow in Germany,” he continued, “ whom you like, and this 
accounts for your indifference. Tell me, Grace—you have a Saxon 
lover ? ” 

“No,” said Grace, the colour coming back, for she had grown 
rather pale when she last spoke. “But,” she added, with a certain 
demure mischievousness, “I think I may venture to say I have an 
admirer. Then he has a cousin with five thousand pounds, so he is 
going to marry her. Five thousand pounds is a great deal of money, 
Max ; yet I think if Uncle Frere would give me, say four thousand 
five hundred, Herr Hauptmann would marry me.” 

“Grace,” said Max, looking at her, unpleasantly surprised, “ you 
are wonderfully changed.” In truth, her mockery, though perfectly 
untinged with bitterness, was the development of a new power that 
had hitherto lain dormant ; and Max felt the full force of the implied 
classification with such transparent worldlings as this German, 
whoever he was. But Grace, if thus able to mock at her admirers 
and herseif, was no silly romantic girl to be lightly won, but a 
woman to be sought with purpose and perseverance. “I too have 
changed in the interval which has passed since we parted at Dungar, 
and I see more than I once did that you are essential to me. Believe 
me, I could make you happy—lI could teach you to love me again— 
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let me say again, Grace! I see you are heart-free—and I love you 
intensely—your voice, your eyes, your lips, bring back the primitive 
Irish paradise of which you were the Eve. Sweetest cousin, one kiss, 
for the sake of ‘auid lang syne.’ If you knew how I thirst for one 
—just one—but that one as long as I like!” 

“Never, Max! never again!” cried Grace, rising to retreat 
farther from him. “ Yet Iam sorry I cannot love you. I feel as 
if it would be delightful if I could, but I cannot; it is no use to 
try.” 

“Come what may, none other can have your first woman’s kiss, 
my love! my life! I have had the first!” cried Max, stung by both 
words and manner. 

“Would to Heaven,” exclaimed Grace, with sudden passion, “I 
could wash it away anyhow—at any cost. The time will come when 
I shall love some man—some good honest man—who will think me 
worthy of his life, and I shall want—oh, how earnestly !—to give 
him all I have of first and best. But, Max, I'll give him many and 
many a kiss sweetened with the love of my whole heart, to make up 
for the one you stole ! ” 

“ You shall give them to me,” said Max, more and more surprised. 
“JT will not quarrel with you now, though you have your sex’s 
cruelty. Grace, come, I will drop the lover—no man courts the 
repetition of refusal—and I promise to be your friend and cousin, 
unless I think I can venture to be more. You are even more charm- 
ing than in the Dungar days, yet you have given me a mauvais quart 
WVheure this morning, and have made me feel like a baffled hound ; 
but let us be friends.” 

“TI do not want to quarrel, only, Max, we will be better friends 
apart. I hope to return to Germany soon, and 5 

“ Have I kept you too long waiting, Grace?” asked Lady Elton, 
opening the door. “Ah, Max! how do you do?” And with a 
quick glance at her young friend’s glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
Lady Elton seated herself at her writing-table, and drew pen, ink, 
and paper to her. 

“We have been having an argument,” said Max blandly, as he 
leant on the back of Lady Elton’s chair. “I want to seek for some 
colonial appointment for Randal; and Grace, who disdains my aid, 
wishes to carry him off to vegetate in Germany, and forfeit the 
advantage of being on the spot.” 

“ That is not wise, Grace,” said Lady Elton turning to her. 

“T think Max ought not to trouble himself. He has done enough,” 
said Grace, with some confusion. 

“ Beware of unreasoning pride,” remarked Lady Elton. “I must 
say Max has always been ready to act a kinsman’s part.” 
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“T know it—I acknowledge it, and I am sure we would accept 
anything that offered for Randal; but, in the meantime, it would 
be easier and cheaper to keep my poor brother in Germany than in 
London.” 

“Well, I leave the matter in your hands, my dear aunt ; and shall 
be happy to do anything in my power to help Randal to a berth out 
of the country. Good-morning, Grace,” pressing her hand closely, 
and looking into her eyes with a longing, pleading expression, unseen 
by his aunt. 

“T really think Max Frere is very much improved since he became 
a man of business,” said Lady Elton, as the door closed behind him. 
“Though the service of Mammon is not generally supposed to pro- 
duce a softening effect, I believe myself that regular employment of 
any kind, unless it is extraordinarily distasteful, has a soothing effect. 
I wish you were more just to Max.” 

“Why, Lady Elton, how am I unjust?” cried Grace, in great 
surprise. ‘ What have I ever said against him?” 

“Nothing, nothing ; but it does not need words to show that you 
dislike and shrink from him,” 

“T certainly do not dislike him, but I do shrink from meeting him. 
It is so painful to be under obligations to a person who throws them 
to you as you do a bone to a hungry cur!” 

“That is nonsense,” said Lady Elton, with something of her old 
spirit. ‘ Max, I can see, has the highest regard for you.” 

“ Well, he feels like that to Randal.” 

“Randal is a great nuisance,” said Lady Elton. “But I must 


write my note notwithstanding, and then we will go and pay the 
delinquent a visit.” 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


Ir was the day after this interview. Randal had gone, at Jimmy’s 
request, to call upon him at the office, in order to carry out some of 
the financial arrangements respecting which Grace was so anxious ; 
and she was busy with some needlework of a homely description, when 
Maurice Balfour came in, with all the easy familiarity of an habitué, 
and seated himself opposite her. 

“So you can do needlework?” he said, after the first greetings 
were exchanged, and he had looked at her silently for an instant. 

“Yes, of course. Did you think me incapable ?” 

“Well, not exactly ; but you do not give me the idea of a woman 
who would sit down and sew seams or cook a dinner.” 

“T should like to know what idea I do give you, Maurice. ” 
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“T think nature intended you for a grande dame.” 

“ But as nature and fortune do not agree in my case, I must do the 
best I can. I am very fond of needlework. It always soothes me, 
provided I am not obliged to do toomuch. Now I am busy preparing 
my best bibs and tuckers, because I am going to stay with Lady Elton 
the day after to-morrow for a week, and then I hope to get away back 
to my mother. 

“Oh, you are going to Lady Elton?” repeated Balfour, leaning 
his arms on the table and frowning slightly. “That is a confounded 
bore. We shall see nothing of you.” 

“ Are you sorry ?” asked Grace, looking up with a brief arch smile. 
“But you can come and see me. Lady Elton is very fond of you. 
She thinks you clever and original, and I know not what all.” 

“T rather fancy Lady Elton is one of the warm-hearted women 


who credit those they like with every virtue and excellence. Eh, 
Grace?” 


“Yes; I am sure she does.” 

“ Still, however kind she may be to me, I cannot go in and out of 
her house as I can here.” 

“No; not exactly. Nor can I walk with you every day. But if 
you come to Zittau, we shall have nice long walks, and perhaps a ride. 
Oh! Maurice, would it not be perfectly delicious to ride together 
again?” 

“Perfectly delicious,” repeated Balfour, in a low tone, as if to 
himself. 

“Do you remember Mab at all?” asked Grace, not heeding him, 
as she threaded her needle. 

“Yes; very well. She was a wilful monkey, and not a bit like you.” 

“No; I was an angel.” 

. Far better,” said Balfour, laughing ; “a very human girl, with a 
dash of the devil.” 

“* What happy days they were at Dungar! But I do not think I 
should ever be happy in the same way again.” 

“No,” he returned thoughtfully; “the past never can return, 


which is another reason for enjoying the present to the utmost. We 
can never have it again.” 


There was a pause. 

“You cannot imagine,” resumed Balfour, presently, “ how 
delightful it is to sit here quietly and watch you work, and just talk 
to you as if you were my sister. It is like a peep into a new world. 
I have always been rather a lonely chap.” 

“Don’t say ‘chap,’ Maurice,” said Grace, with laughing eyes. 
“Tt is horrid! Saya ‘lonely man.’ It is more effective, and gives 
the idea of a scathed and blighted being.” 
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“Well, a lonely man, if you like. I have not met many women— 
at least, ladies—and life, I begin to think, is very dull without 
them.” 

“T am sure it is. At any rate, I always feel brighter when I have 
some men friends with me. First I had Randal, and yourself, and 
Jimmy Byrne, and my uncle the count (you will like him so much) 
and Herr von Falkenberg. I have always had some one. You see it 
is a sort of link with the outer world. In short, I wish I had been a 
man myself.” 

“ And if you had, what good comrades we should have been—eh, 
Grace?” And he looked at her with a peculiar smile lingering in 
his eyes. 

“Yes, we should. I think I would have been an engineer too, and 
we would have travelled all over the world. I imagine I am more 
energetic than you are. Are you not a little indolent ? ” 

“ Perhaps; but I am not aware of it.” 

“Ah! That is very likely. You are not ambitious enough.” 

“T think loneliness has something to do with that. But I am not 
without ambition, Miss Frere. You don’t know me quite yet.” 

“ Better than you think,” cried Grace, with a little nod. “And I 
wish Randal was more like you. Oh, how I wish I could do something 
to earn money !” 

“T don’t think you need trouble yourself ‘about that,” returned 
Balfour, suddenly feeling in his breast-pocket. “ By the way, I quite 


forget to give Randal back these poems of his.” And he pulled forth 
a packet of manuscript. 


Grace held out her hand with a sigh. 

“What do you think of them?” 

“They are not so bad.” 

“That is faint praise.” 

“T am no great judge, but it seems to me that if you have to think 
twice about the effect of a poem, it is not poetry. Now here, this 
treats of the scenery of South America. Randal must have read up 
well for it. It is all correct enough, and yet any one can feel that he 
never saw the country. He asked me to look through and point out 
any error. There are none absolutely ; but the whole thing is— 
unreal,” 

“ Why, Maurice, you are quite a critic!” 

“Oh, I have read a little during my wanderings.” 

“Do you think me very impertinent, Maurice?” 

“No!” with a good-humoured laugh that showed his strong white 
teeth under the thick moustaches; “but I can see you think me an 


untutored savage. I suppose I am. What can you expect from a 
pioneer ? ” 
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“But I do not think so, Maurice. I like you just as you are, 
without the pretty tricks and turns of drawing-room gentlemen, who 
always remind me of elegant polished sword-sticks with keen cold 
steel inside.” 

A little unconscious sigh, as she ceased speaking, evidently caught 
Balfour’s attention. He looked at her gravely for an instant, but she 
was too much occupied with her work to heed him. 

“You will find sharp steel encased in rough bludgeons too, some- 
times,” he said carelessly. “For my own part I admire grace and 
polish immensely, perhaps the more because I have not seen much. 
I fancy there is a certain strength in it.” 

There was another pause. 

“Will Randal consider me a bear if I tell him what I really think 
of his work ? because I must,” he resumed. 

“He will be horridly mortified,” said Grace. 

“But it would be false, utterly false, not to let him know the 
waste of time it is to scribble what no one will read, or at any rate 
pay for.” 

“You are right, Maurice. I feel that too; only I have not the 
heart or the courage to say so;” and she began to put away her 
work slowly and thoughtfully. 

“ Still he must be told the truth. It is much more cruel to let 
him deceive himself.” 

Grace did not answer immediately ; and after looking towards her, 
as if he expected her to speak, Balfour rose, walked to the window 
and back. 

“You are putting away your work,” he said, pausing at the table; 
“and it is less cold than yesterday. Come out and take a walk with 
me; do, Grace. Ina few weeks or months I shall be away in the 
wilds—God knows where. So I want to make the most of the present ; 
and somehow or other, it seems to be more natural to make a 
comrade of you than of Randal. So come along. When I drift 
away, I may never see you again.” 

“Oh, I shall be very glad to take a walk, Maurice,” said Grace, 
looking at him with a smile, and perceiving vaguely what fine large 
imploring eyes he had when they woke up from their usual sleepy 
expression of good-humoured indifference. ‘TI shall not be long,” 
she added, with a little nod as she gathered her belongings together, 
“but I must change my dress.” 

“Why, you look well-dressed enough! I should not imagine you 
cared about dress.” ‘ 

“Yes, but I do. I love dress—rich, soft, costly materials, and 
furs and jewels—and lace above all things. I think dress most im- 
portant. One of the few reasons which keep me from really wishing 
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to be a man, is that I could not wear beautiful things even if I could 
buy them. I amno philosopher, Maurice.” 

She left the room, and Balfour remained in the attitude in which 
he had last spoken to her. “A true woman’s love of finery,” he 
muttered; and a look of deep thought gathered on his brow, giving 
a fixed, almost stern, expression to his strong features, very different 
from their ordinary aspect. 

Grace found him still standing there when she returned, but he 
cleared up directly. 


“ Well,” he said, smiling, as he looked at her, “are you satisfied ? 
for I am.” 

“Not ashamed to be seen with me?” asked Grace, as she put a 
list of small commissions she had received from her mother that 
morning, in her pocket. “Does it make you cross to do shopping?” 

“T do not know—I never tried.” 

“T will try you to-day then,” said she, locking up her letter in a 
drawer. 

And they set forth. 

Oh, the happiness of this frank, unconstrained intercourse, this 
brother-and-sisterly companionship, tinged as it was with a subtle, 
salt sweetness, which charmed without suggesting danger or pain, or 
result of any kind! What brightness it lent to the most common 
details of every-day life! What interest to the talk of past or 
future! What piquancy to their good-humoured chaff! What a rosy 
hue even to Tottenham Court Road, and the prosaic circumstances 
of Shoolbred’s on a “ selling off” morning! 

Grace was almost ashamed of herself for feeling so well and happy 
after her recent grief, and rage, and humiliation. She could not 
account for it, and wisely did not make the attempt. 


Meantime Jimmy, seeing his ‘ darlin’ young lady’s painful anxiety 
on the subject, really bestirred himself; and on the ensuing evening 
brought her word (conveyed in a whisper while Maurice and Randal 
were arguing the question of National Education), “that he thought 
he would be able to get her between forty and fifty pounds; and 
sure, that would make matters square for a bit !” 

“You are a dear angel, Jimmy!” emphatically. ‘I only wish I 
could do you any service half as great.” 

“Whisht, now! Mr. Balfour will be hearing.” 

So Grace sat down to pour out the tea, with smiling lips and 
radiant eyes. : 

“ Look, Jimmy dear, what sweet flowers Maurice has brought me! ” 
pointing to a prettily shaped basket in the centre of the table. 

She had been tempted to buy it the previous day, and Balfour 
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had brought a plentiful supply of violets and mignonette to 
fill it. 

“They are mighty pretty!” said Jimmy admiringly, as he settled 
himself to his evening meal, and vied with Maurice in observant 
attentions to the fair president. 

Eyen Randal, who had been much cast down and fractious, like a 
convalescent child, cheered up a little under his sister’s kindly smile 
and care of his wants. She feared she had been too harsh in her 
righteous wrath. Heaven alone knows the exact force of each 
individual temptation. And supper proceeded very merrily, when an 
enormous ringing of the front-door bell arrested every one in their 
various occupations. 

“Now what’s that?” said Mr. Byrne, stopping, knife in hand. 

He had risen to cut aslice of cold roast beef from a piece of 
sirloin which might have “sat for its picture,” and which adorned the 
chiffonier. 

“Can I see Miss Frere?” was distinctly heard through the door. 

“Lady Elton!” cried Grace, flying to open it. “Dear Lady 
Elton, I am so glad, and so surprised to see you!” 

“May I come in?” entering, and pausing as she crossed the 
threshold. “Mr. Byrne, I hope you will excuse my intruding at 
thishour. It must be later than Ithought. I would not do so, only 
I want to consult Miss Frere, all of you indeed, about a matter that 
must be decided on quickly.” 

“Tam sure Iam proud and happy to see yonr ladyship,” said 
Jimmy, placing a chair for her. “ Here!” through the door, “Sarah 
Jane, a clane pleet and cup, and look sharp about it.” Turning again 
to his guest: “If your ladyship could spare time to taste a cup of 
tea, for the evenings are raw, and just try a bit of Béchamel turbot 
(it’s made after a receipt of my own), or a shaving of beef, with mixed 
pickles, I'd be honoured, and so would Mr. Randal, for it’s a joint 
concern, as, no doubt, you are aware, my lady,” he continued, with 
genuine warmth. 

“Oh, do, dearest Lady Elton!” cried Grace, putting her arms 
around her. “It would be so delightful to have you to tea— 
regularly to tea!” 

“Thank you—thank you very much. You look so delightfully 
cheerful and comfortable, I will gladly join the party, as youare good 
enough to admit me,” she returned, in her soft, refined tones. “ Mr. 
Balfour,” stretching out her hand to him, “ very happy to see you. 
You are one of the council of friends, I suppose ?” 

“Qh yes! quite one of us,” returned Grace. “Do send away the 
carriage.” 

“T came in a cab, Grace. And you may dismiss it, Randal. I 
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am sorry to sce you looking so unwell. I think I bring you a good 
prescription.” 

“ Let me take your cloak,” said Randal, colouring. 

“ Now, my lady, just the least taste of fish to begin with.” 

“My dear sir, your ‘ taste’ is a very bountiful one.” 

And drawing off her gloves, Lady Elton, with her usual good- 
breeding, put every one at ease by making herself pleasantly at 
home. 

“No, Grace,” she said, smiling as she caught sight of that young 
lady’s expression, “ there is no use in devouring me with your eyes. 
I am going to enjoy this excellent Béchamel and a cup of tea, before 
I say a word of my business,” 

“Oh, I am not impatient,” said Grace. 

“Do you believe her, Mr. Balfour? Her eyes tell a different 
tale.” 

“Mr. Randal, hand her ladyship the bread. Mr. Balfour, the 
cream, if you please. ‘That’s what we call it, my lady, though I am 
afraid it’s not much better than sky-blue.” 

“What a cosy party!” cried Lady Elton, looking round, and 
graciously accepting the dainties pressed upon her. ‘“ Do youall have 
tea together every evening ?” 

“Nearly every evening,” said Grace. “Sometimes Maurice 
Balfour plays truant.” 

“Not often,” returned that gentleman. 

“ How foolish it is after all to heap up costly etceteras,” said Lady 
Elton, partly to herself, as she smilingly declined an additional supply 
of Béchamel, and even a “shaving ” of cold beef. ‘‘ How pretty your 
table looks, and how bright you all seem! But you possess two rare 
ingredients, which are not to be bought—youth and unperverted 
nature. Nothing more, thank you! I have eaten more than I have 
done for weeks.” 

“Then, Miss Grace dear, I'll just ring for the girl to clear away ; 
and then maybe Lady Elton will tell us what it is.” 

“Yes, I will, Mr. Byrne.” 

During the operation of “clearing away,” she kept Maurice Balfour 
and Randal in political talk, interesting them both with the tact of 
a practised conversationalist ; while Grace and Jimmy added small 
touches of assistance to the “ girl’s” efforts, 

When all was in order, Mr. Byrne solemnly placed a blotting-book, 
pens, ink, and paper in the middle of the table, and seating himself 
on ~ ~ the horsehair chairs, called every one’s attention by a loud 
“ a em ! ”» 

“Why, Jimmy, do you think we are going to make our wills?” 
asked Randal. 
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“ No, sir; but my lady here made use of the word business ; so it 
is as well to be prepared to make memoranda or take notes.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Byrne. Well, to begin at the beginning, I 
heard some gossip at the picture-dealer’s where, you know, I went the 
day before yesterday, Grace,” continued Lady Elton, “ which induced 
me to go and meet a certain Sir Alexander Atwell, with whom I have 
a slight acquaintance, at luncheon this morning. I found that he is 
on the point of starting for the Nile, Nubia, and Heaven knows where. 
He is a man of some learning and a great deal of fancy, and as a 
brand new baronetcy (he is the second baronet} and five, or ten, or 
twenty thousand a year is not sufficient distinction for him, he wishes 
to write an ethnographical, archeological, and geographical account 
of his travels. For this purpose, he requires the assistance of a well- 
bred, tolerably well-educated gentleman as secretary; not too sharp 
and not too learned, lest he might pluck Sir Alexander’s ears of corn 
before the rightful owner was ready to gather them.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Grace. 

“Husht! Miss Grace dear, let us hear her ladyship out,” said 
Jimmy. 

“ As Sir Alexander—like most dilettanti dabblers—hates trouble, 
he is fortunately averse to making his wants very publicly known. 
So I ventured to offer a private recommendation. Young man of 
ability, not too profoundly versed in Egyptology—in fact, rather 
ignorant of its mysteries—well born, connection of my own, with 
excellent manners, and keen appreciation of genius in others,” a nod 
and smile to Randal, who began to look interested. “Sir Alexander 
lent an attentive ear. ‘Would the young gentleman’s expectations 
be exorbitant!’ Because, in view of the great intellectual and sanatory 
advantages offered, Sir Alexander was not disposed to give a high 
salary. In short, I do not believe he will go beyond fifty pounds a 
year. And he proposes to make the engagement distinctly for two 
years, with a power on either side of dissolving it, should any decided 
difference arise. Finally, he has agreed to see you, Randal, to- 
morrow, at one o’clock. There is his card, with my name on the 
back as your credential. I cannot foresee how he will decide ; but it 
is a chance for you, Randal.” 

“A chance indeed!” cried that young man, his cheeks glowing 
with reawakened hope. “ How can I ever thank you enough? ‘To 
feave England, and travel with a distinguished Jittérateur, as your 
friend evidently is—why, of all the appointments in the world, this 
ig what I should like best. You have made my fortune.” 

“No; not your fortune,” returned Lady Elton, smiling. “ You 


would have had a better chance of making that at Cartwright and 
Co.’r,” 
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“Do not mention that detestable shop,” exclaimed Randal, with a 
shudder. ‘It was nearly the death of me.” 

“Oh, Lady Elton, what a chance! How I do hope this Sir 
Alexander will like Randal!” 

“SodoI. I suppose it is the best thing we can do.” 

“But in two years he will be afloat again,” said Balfour, breaking 
the silence in which he had listened to Lady Elton’s account. 

“ Quite true, my dear Mr. Balfour; but under the circumstances 

“Why Maurice,” interrupted Randal, “‘ there is no knowing what 
such an appointment may lead to. I may collect materials for a 
work myself—a poem,a novel. I may attract the notice of other 
literary men—I——” 

He paused, as if dazed by the brilliant pictures presented by his 
imagination. 

“JT protest, Randal,” cried Lady Elton, laughing, “I am almost 
appalled by the effect of my suggestion. Pray remember that every- 
thing is very vague ; do not allow yourself to feel too sure. Go and 
see Sir Alexander, and Visten attentively. He much prefers telling 
you about himself to hearing about you, and you will be able to get 
a better idea of the situation from his general talk than from any 
deliberate explanation. Do not expect your duties, if he agrees to 
engage with you, to be all delight; there will be much that is 
ennuyant,” 

“Oh, I shall not mind that,” cried Randal. 

“Well, I certainly wish you success; and now let us talk of some- 
thing else. I am afraid of your eager eyes, Grace, when I think how 
frightfully disappointed you will be if my scheme fails.” 

“Dear Lady Elton!” murmured Grace, taking her hand. 

“And you are coming to stay with me to-morrow? You must 
give her to me for a while, Mr. Byrne.” 

“Faith, your ladyship’s house is fitter for her than a poor place 
like this,” said Jimmy, looking with twinkling eyes at his cherished 
guest ; “but the place will look bare and lonesome when she is out 
of it.” 

“Ah, Grace! you are a dangerous inmate, if your departure 
creates such a heartbreak!” said Balfour, smiling mischievously. 

“Pooh, nonsense!” she returned, in a careless aside. 

“T wish you would take a holiday, and come to see us in Germany, 
Jimmy dear,” she continued. “Do you never take a holiday ?” 

“Well, no. Ye see at first, what with one thing or another, I 
never had much money to spare, and me fellow-clerks in the office 
just thought me a quare little Irish chap and not much company, so 
Iwas always by myself, and had no one to make a holiday with. 
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Then I got-used to it ; now it would seem out of the way entirely to 
leave town or the office. So you may think, ma’am—I mean my 
lady—the pleasure and delight it was for me to see the master’s 
daughter and her dear children here in London; that was my best 
holiday ” 

“Holiday, Jimmy!” cried Grace; “ why, we have filled your life 
with trouble!” 

“ Ah! Miss Grace dear, isn’t it a blessing to have some one to take 
trouble for ?” 

“Mr. Byrne,” said Lady Elton, “ your words have conjured up a 
picture I shall not soon forget.” 


The departure of Grace the following day was a bitterer trial than 
Jimmy Byrne, in his utter unselfishness, would have liked to tell his 
“ darlin’ young lady.” To come homeand find her there, always kindly, 
frank, real, and ready with pleasant filial attentions, was like a taste 
of heaven to the tender, generous, delicate spirit which animated 
Jimmy’s quaint little frame. And so also was the delight of preparing 
little surprises for her, of waiting on her, and looking up to her as a 
being of exalted rank and faultless nature. 

His devotion to the house of Dungar reached its highest pitch of 
exaltation towards her. She was supreme in his eyes. Whereas 
even loyalty such as his did not blind him to Randal’s shortcomings, 
and though he never would have admitted it to mortal, that young 
gentleman tried his patience sorely. 

Now that Grace was gone, he consoled himself by muttering, 
“Sure it’s all for the best! This is no place for her. God bless 
her! I couldn’t expect one of the De Burghs, and an angel, if ever 
there was one, to be making tea for the like of me, and putting 
flowers on me table; ay, and brushin’ me hat of a morning. 

Randal sometimes went to dine with Lady Elton, and also to spend 
the evening with some acquaintances, to whom, after his temporary 
seclusion, he seemed more a hero than before. But Maurice Balfour 
was faithful to the little man, indulging him by listening to his long, 
rambling recollections of the family; and more especially of the 
wisdom and goodness of his darlin’ young lady. And although 
Maurice chaffed him gently as to his utter faith in her many 
perfections, he never checked the flow of Jimmy’s eloquence by 
displaying any want of interest. 

Meantime the interviews between Sir Alexander Atwell and Randal 
gradually progressed towards a fortunate decision. For such a 
temporary engagement and small remuneration, the demand was 
not so great as Sir Alexander expected ; and having gone over and 
over again all the requirements he deemed essential, till Randal’s 
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patience was nearly exhausted, the great man wrote to Lady Elton 
that he had decided in favour of her protégé, and begged that he 
would hold himself in readiness to start in a week from the present 
date, as the season was already too far advanced. 

This epistle of course threw Grace into a state of joyous excitement 
for the first half hour; and then a reaction set in. Randal would 
require an outfit—and how was that to be procured ? 

“ What is weighing down your brows, child?” said Lady Elton, 
as they drove back, after a fruitless attempt to find Randal, the after- 
noon of the same day on which Lady Elton had received Sir Alexan- 
der Atwell’s ultimatum. 

“Oh, many things. All that is to be done before I can get back 
home again.” 

“And principally how the money is to be found to start Randal 
with all he requires—eh, Grace ? ” 

“Yes; I confess it is a little difficult ; but it must be done.” 

“Grace, you are stupidly independent. Thirty or forty pounds 
will do all he wants, and I beg you will leave it to me. I can 
spare the money easily. I have no one but myself to think of 
now. Do listen. Letit bea debt, You shall give me any acknow- 
ledgment you like. But, child, you are overweighted with family 
cares. They will dry up your youth, and cheat you out of its joys. 
Come, let Randal borrow the money from me.” 

“You are too—too good,” sighed Grace, with an expression of 
pain in her speaking face. “We are already hampered, and if 

‘andal takes this money, I see no chance of his repaying you.” 

“Well, then, you shall,” returned Lady Elton cheerfully. 

“JT wish I could. Tell me, can I do nothing to earn any money, 
Lady Elton ?” 

“My dear Grace, we will think about it. Meantime, I consider 
that you accept my offer.” 

“Indeed I do not see what else can be done, if Randal is to avail 
himself of the wonderful opportunity you have found for him.” 

“That is speaking like a sensible girl. Then, dear, the sooner he 
sets about his outfit the better. And by all means let him give me 
a proper acknowledgment of the money I advance. I trust one day 
he will be quite able to pay it back.” 

“But the real debt—your generous, timely help—can never be 
repaid. And for this I am always content to be your debtor.” 

The succeeding days were exceedingly busy. Randal was more 
than himself again. He recovered looks and spirits with marvellous 
rapidity, enjoyed rushing from tailors to outfitters, and was in such 
radiant good-humour that he took Grace’s warnings against unnecessary 
expense without petulance. 
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“T do wish I could see the dear mother before I go,” he said one 
afternoon, as Grace, who had been shopping with him, sat down to 
rest in the little Camden Town parlour before returning to Lady 
Elton. “She will be awfully cut up about it, too.” And a sad, 
troubled expression came over his soft, good-looking young face. 

“Yes; but then she will be so pleased at your having so good an 
appointment. She knows you would go to her if you could.” 

“She ought to know that. After all, she is the only creature that 
really loves me,” said Randal, with a slight sigh. 

“Don’t you think I love you, Randal?” asked Grace, a little 
reproachfully, though she looked kindly at him. 

“Oh, you are a good sister and all that, know. But no; you 
don’t love me! You think me a poor weak creature. Perhaps I am, 
but if you loved me, you would believe in me. I know you do not, 
and I am always more stupid with you than any one.” 

“ But, Randal, you distress me,” began Grace, touched by the grain 
of truth in his words. 

“Oh, there is no use putting a fine point to it. I am a nuisance 
to you, and indeed I cannot wonder at it, though perhaps if you knew 
how I have been tempted you would make more allowance. I had 
such wonderful luck at first, and I could not believe when luck turned 
against me that it could last; so when I was hard pressed, and half 
maddened to think that I should be a defaulter among fellows who 
had seen me hold my head so high, I tried to get some from an old 
screw of a money-lender; but he wouldn’t give me a penny without 
security, but said, with a sort of a devilish sneer, ‘ Won’t your rich 
uncle aczept a bill at twenty-one days?’ I was so riled that some- 
thing put it into my mouth to say,‘ No; but I dare say his son will ;’ 
and then the old fellow laughed, and croaked ont, ‘ All right, bring 
me his name, and you can have what you want!’ The sound of 
those words never left my ears till I did it, and then—oh, Grace, I 
wonder I did not blow my brains out—the twenty-one days were 
gone before I could think. Still the luck went against me; yet I 
was so sure I should win and make it right, that I went on. Then 
the old beggar renewed, and it cost me a lot for that; and then he 
renewed again, and said it was for the last time. Then I had no 
money to try my luck with, and I felt as if I was dying, so I sent for 
you.” 

“Randal, dear Randal,” cried Grace, overwhelmed with self- 
reproach, and deeply touched, “I am afraid I seem cold and hard; 
but I do feel for you, my brother—I do indeed: only I have been 
distressed and worried ; and I would have given my right hand rather 
than have asked Max. Well, there, I will never name him again, 
dear Randal,” lifting his head and kissing his brow. “Let us be 
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close friends and help each other; only promise—promise with all 
your heart never to touch a card again.” 

“Never for money, Grace,” he said, readily enough. 

“Oh, make no exceptions! ” 

“Why, if I was asked to make up a party at whist by my respected 
patron, it would not do to refuse.” 

“He will like you all the better for being firm.” 

“No—no; you must not hamper me with impossible conditions. 
You may trust me. I will never get myself into a scrape again.” 

“Heaven grant it!” said Grace, with a sigh. 

There was a pause. 

“ Lady Elton has asked me to dinner on Thursday. Who is to be 
there, Grace? ” resumed Randal. 

“Tam not sure. I am afraid Uncle Frere and Max.” 

“Then I am engaged. Really I must hold myself free for Sir 
Alexander. He said I must dine with him one day this week. 
There! you look as black as thunder, Grace.” 

“Tcannot help it. It is quite as dreadful to me to meet these 
people as it would be to you; but even for your sake I must do it. 
We cannot both avoid them without being suspected. 

“Well, thank God! I am going out of the country,” was Randal’s 
conclusion, spoken with such hearty content, that Grace gazed at 
him, astonished to perceive how readily he threw off regret for the 
culpable act which had caused them both so much suffering. 


Lady Elton had roused herself sufficiently to receive once more a 
small party to dinner. She had taken one of her strong, tenacious 
“likings” to Maurice Balfour ; principally, no doubt, because of his 
being a messenger from the death-bed of the boy she had loved so 
dearly, but also on his own account. Something in the indolent but 
kindly ease of his manners, simple and unworldly though they were, 
pleased and attracted her ; and she was interested in trying to discover 
and to display the treasure of genius and intellect which she firmly 
believed lay hid beneath the tranquil surface. She was anxious to 
introduce him to her brother-in-law, whose influence in a wide business- 
circle might possibly be of use to her new favourite. 

The party was, as has been said, a small one. The two Freres; 
Maurice Balfour; the cosmopolite Hungarian, who had been in 
Constantinople on a secret mission since Grace had last seen him in 
the Darnell days ; an Australian explorer ; and a couple of tolerably 
agreeable nobodies. Grace and a well-preserved, Anglo-Italian, 
much-travelled countess were the only ladies besides the hostess. 

Afraid to commit herself by any suggestion, Grace prayed that she 
might not go into dinner with Max, while she was dressing. It was 
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the first time she had put on colours since her grandfather’s death, 
and she felt a kind of disgust at their gaudiness. She wore a cream- 
coloured dress of some soft material; a bunch of deep crimson roses 
in her bosom, and another in her hair; her elbow-sleeves decorated 
with ruffles of rich lace. 

The tint and form suited her well, though she looked pale, and 
what colour came to her cheek never stayed there long. 

“That is a pretty dress, and goes very well with your hair,” said 
Lady Elton critically. “ Did you get it in Germany ?” 

“No; I got it since I came here. Things are much dearer at 
Zittau, and I shall have to appear in colours at the Dalbersdorf 
wedding festivities, you know—so I thought it was better to buy 
one here.” 

“No doubt. You are a prudent puss.” 

“Mr. Balfour,” announced Luigi ; and enter Maurice, looking more 
monde in his evening garb than Grace thought he could. 

“So,” he said, taking a seat by her, while Lady Elton went 
forward to receive Madame Manfroni and the Hungarian colonel, who 
arrived together—“so you seem quite a woman of the world in 
evening costume.” And he looked her all over with his usual attentive, 
kindly gravity that never disturbed her or quickened her pulse. 

“Not very experienced, Maurice,” she said, with a smile. “Iam 
afraid there is a great deal of the raw country-girl about me still.” 

“Mr. Frere—Mr. Maxwell Frere,’ in Luigi’s most impressive 
manner. 

“T have been rather anxious to see these formidable relatives of 
yours,” said Balfour, in the confidential tone which was usual between 
them. “The father is rather a solemn buffer, but the young fellow 
looks distingué.” 

“ Here is Grace,” said Lady Elton to her brother-in-law. 

Whereupon Grace went forward with a smile and a blush so sweet 
and becoming that even Richard Frere might have been melted ; and 
for some reason he greeted her less frigidly than usual. 

“Tam sorry Randal is not here,” continued Lady Elton. “But 
he is engaged with Sir Alexander Atwell. They are both busy with 
their preparations. Is he not lucky to get such an appointment :” 

“Monstrously lucky,” returned Mr. Frere, with an air of somewhat 
disparaging surprise. “I was glad to hear of it.” 

When Lady Elton began to speak about Randal, Grace had just 
given her hand to Max ; ‘and feeling his eyes upon her, the conscious- 
ness of the true shameful reason of his absence filled her with painful 
self-abasement. Her eyes sunk under his, and a deep blush spread 


from her cheek to brow and throat. Moreover, she felt that Balfour 
was watching her. 
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“T congratulate you with all my heart, Grace,” said Max, pressing 
her hand for a moment. “Lady Elton’s resources are quite in- 
exhaustible.” 

“She is wonderfully good—wonderfully considerate,” said Grace, 
with a degree of hesitation very unusual to her. It was a comfort to 
return to her seat beside Maurice Balfour, and even to draw a 
little nearer to him. But Max would stand before her, and talk to 
her, calmly and unembarrassed, as though they never had had a stormy 
interview, and that so lately! 

In this mauvias quart d'hewre Balfour was a great help. Lady 
Elton, who followed the continental fashion of introducing her guests 
to each other, had presented Maurice to her nephew. And Max Frere 
was most gracious. 

“ He was quite familiar with Mr. Balfour’s name. In short, it 
had been a ‘household word’ at Dungar, where he had the pleasure 
of knowing the rector—Mr. Balfour’s grandfather, he believed. A 
very agreeable type of the higher ecclesiastic. A picturesque addition 
to the Dungar group. Did Mr. Balfour intend to make any stay in 
town ?” 

To which civilities Grace listened with an odd, distrustful 
impatience, though admitting to herself that her cousin’s manner, 
and voice, and words were all perfect in their way, and contrast- 
ing his finished man-of-the-world style with the natural unstudied 
ease of her old friend. 

To her relief, just before the procession to the dining-room was 
formed, Lady Elton brought up the Australian, and presented 
him, first to Grace and then to Balfour, saying, in the first 
case : 

“You will take Miss Frere to dinner.” And to Balfour: “No 
one can tell you so much about Australia as Mr. Macintyre.” 

Mr. Macintyre was a short, thick man, not fat, but muscular, 
with a red face, red hair, red whiskers, and, it seemed to Grace, 
red eyes. 

“ Ay,” he said, “I have travelled pretty well over it—as much 
as a man may. And you'll be thinking of going there, Mr. 
Balfour, Lady Elton tells me?” 

He spoke with a strong accent, curling up the tails of his 
sentences in a fashion suggestive of Glasgow. 

Before Balfour could reply, the cheering sound of “ Dinner” 
set them in motion; and in the pleasant occupation which 
succeeded, no consecutive conversation was possible. 

“Randal’s defection has made my table uneven,” said Lady 
Elton, looking round during the first pause, “and I did not find 
any suitable person to fill his place.” 
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“Ts not this Sir Alexander Atwell the man who had a contro- 
versy in the Athenwwm with Jenkins, the antiquarian, about 
some stones, or coins, or some such matter ?” asked Mr. Frere. 

“Yes. He picked up some trash somewhere, which he wished 
the South Kensington people to accept as genuine. He would go 
to the stake for it himself,” returned Lady Elton. 

“He and Randal together will discover a good deal in Egypt,” 
said Max, with much seriousness. 

“ Egyptology has been developed almost into an exact science,” 
observed one of the nobodies. “They say now, that after a little 
learning, one can read off the inscriptions as you would an article 
in the Times.” 

“What! those strange birds, and beasts, and things one sees 
on the stones in the British Museum?” asked Grace of her 
neighbour, the Australian. 

“T wonder that learned people do not interest themselves more 
in the remains of Central America,” said Balfour ; “they are, to 
my mind, the most curious relies of all.” 

“Have you seen them?” asked Grace, who was opposite him. 

* Yes, one.” 

“You must tell me all about it some day,” she returned, at 
which remark Max looked up sharply from his plate. 

“ Well, the only hieroglyphics to be met with in Australia are 
of Nature’s writing,” said the explorer; “and though practice 
enables you to decipher a good many, there are plenty to bafile 
one. You have some thoughts of visiting the colony, sir,” to 
Balfour. May I ask if you think of sheep-farming ?” 

“No. There are some railways and other works in contempla- 
tion, and I hope to be one of the engineers.” 

“Have you not been in South America, Mr. Balfour?” asked 
Mr. Frere from his place at the head of the table by Lady Elton. 

“T have.” 

“Did you happen to meet a man of the name of Darnell out 
there ?” 

“Darnell,” repeated Grace. “Is it possible——” 

“Oh, not our friend,” interrupted Lady Elton; “a cousin of 
his, a ne’er-do-weel—at least he never seems to have got on here, 
poor fellow.” 

“Your interest in the rejected is not quite extinct, then?” 
whispered Max into'his cousin’s ear. “Grace, I believe you are 
a coquette.” 

“Yes, he was rather unsteady; but he appears to be doing 
well now,” said Mr. Frere. 

“ Darnell! he was my chum in Chili,” exclaimed Balfour, with 
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animation, “ and an excellent fellow; a little reckless, but full 
of pluck. We have stood by each other in some curious scenes ; 
indeed, he saved my life once.” 

“How?” asked Lady Elton. 

“Oh, it is a long story.” 

“Not too long, I am sure, as we are interested in both actors,” 
returned the hostess. 

“There is nothing very exciting in it,” said Balfour carelessly. 
“You see, to be in danger was our normal condition in South 
America. They were a fearfully rough lot, the navyvies, as we 
would call them; and the whole concern was pervaded with a 
‘life-in-your-hand ’ principle that somehow one got used to.” 

“ Rather an unprofitable kind of employment,” said Mr. Frere, 
with an air of looking down into ‘an unfathomable depth of 
ruffanism from the awful height of his own respectability. 

“No, it was not,” returned Balfour with his immovable good- 
humoured ease. ‘I was well paid, though I had to wait for my 
money, and I learned a great deal. There was wonderfully fine 
engineering on that line. You know, it is all through giant 
mountains, among superb scenery. But the spirit of man in 
those regions is very far from divine. We were surrounded by a 
collection of desperadoes of all nationalities. Indeed, the presi- 
dent and his prime minister were perhaps the worst of all, for 
theirs was a sort of intellectual devilry.” 

“But that does not tell how Darnell saved your life,” said 
Lady Elton, “How were you induced to go to such a 
place?” 

“Tt was partly accident. I had been employed in Spain, and 
the work was finished there. A Spaniard, with whom I had 
become very intimate, induced me to try my luck in Brazil. 
There I met Darnell, and we went together to Chili.” 

Lady Elton made another attempt to elicit the tale of Balfour’s 
adventure, but he was not to be deluded into a long story of 
himself in that mixed company. 

“At all events, Darnell has got himself into a good position 
now,” said Max. 

“Yes,” returned Balfour; “he is partner in the firm of Denny, 
Calthorpe, and Darnell, the contractors.” 

“Ts it not rather late in the season for Egypt?” asked the 
Hungarian, breaking a short pause. 

“Yes,” returned Lady Elton. “Sir Alexander Atwell has been 
delayed ; and, I believe, intends to visit Roumania, or Thessaly, 


or some such place, during the summer, and return to Egypt 
in the winter.” 
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“What poems and tough notes. we “may expect!” said Max 
laughing, to his cousin. 

And soon after the ladies retired. 

“That Balfour seems to have taken up his. old intimacy with 
you just where he left off,” said Max, coffée-cup in hand, as he 
sat down ‘on the sofa beside Grace. “How long is it since you 
last met ?” 


“ Five years.” 

“He is not. a bad sort of fellow, considering that he seems 
always to live beyond the pale of civilization.” 

“No.” 

“Ts it true, as I gathered from what he was saying to Lady 
Elton, that he is going to aiuitiane —to Zittau ?” 

. Yes. r 

“Have you resolved henceforth to speak always in mono- 
syllables ?” 

“T do not think of anything else to say.” 

“Grace, why is Balfour going to Zittau?” 

“To see us, {and also some German friends. You know he 
was for some time in Germany.” 


“No; I know nothing about him, except, that he is a favourite 
of yours.” 


“Yes, he is—a great favourite.” 

Max looked hard at her, and she met his eyes calmly and 
firmly. 

“JT am very, very fond of Maurice Balfour,” she said. 

“T believe it, and yet, Grace, the man is only a kind of 
civilized navvy.” 

“Perhaps so. I find him civilized enough.” 


“Then I have no more to say, Grace. May I come to complete 
the family group at Zittau?” 


“JT know you are mocking, Max. But I would rather not.” 
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